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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OutsipE the Political and Parliamentary world (for whom 
we do not profess to speak, as it is a law unto itself) there is 
a widespread and growing feeling that Respon- 
as ‘ sible Statesmen have in the aftermath of the 
erspective 2 
Great War lost some sense of proportion. 
That is to say, they devote inordinate time and trouble to 
the impracticable, the impossible, or the immaterial at the 
expense of infinitely more important matters which are not 
only the proper sphere of British Statecraft, but lie well 
within the region of the attainable. Thus take, e.g., their 
relative attitude towards the two Leagues of Nations as 
an illustration of the contrast between an extravagant 
devotion to what is more or less illusory, if not an actual 
snare and a delusion, and their corresponding indifference 
to something that is concrete, constructive, and realizable. 
The League of Nations of Geneva, invented by President 
Wilson and thrust by him upon Europe, subsequently dis- 
carded by his compatriots as a perilous entanglement, has 
become one of the chief obsessions of our public men of all 
Parties, although after seven years of unremitting toil they 
have ludicrously little to show for their efforts. Indeed, if 
we may credit the evidence of our own senses, plus the 
testimony of intelligent observers on the spot, British prestige 
is declining both in the Council and in the Assembly of the 
Geneva League, which, under Continental auspices, will 
rapidly develop along lines that are anything but ours. 
In due time it may become a positive thorn in the side of 
the British Empire whose Dominions are already negligible 
at Geneva in comparison with Salvador and China, who 
have now joined the Great Powers. Nevertheless, Geneva 
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exercises a hypnotic influence over Downing Street, which is 
not harmless because it has led to the studious neglect of the 
other League of Nations, of which London is the metropolis, 
which is immeasurably more important from the British 
point of view because not only our prosperity, but our fate is 
bound up with it. But how much larger has the Geneva 
League of Nations loomed to Responsible Statesmen of 
every political hue of late years than our own British League 
of Nations already in being, and only needing sympathetic 
Statesmanship in order to become indestructible ? 


PEACE is proclaimed to be “the greatest of British inter- 
ests,”” an unimpeachable sentiment with which none will 
be found to quarrel. Peace is not only our 
“The Greatest interest, but our necessity, and the main 
of British . , 
Tutrests” difference between us is as to the best means 
of preserving it. Responsible Statesmen have 
persuaded themselves, and would persuade others, that in 
the Geneva League of Nations lies our only hope of avoiding 
another Great War. Such, however, is their contempt for 
the intelligence of the average man and the average woman 
that none of the great, wise and eminent have ever been at 
pains to explain how their League proposes to discharge 
its primary task ; and when we see it in Session and note 
the wars that have gone on under its very nose without 
so much as an attempt on its part to interfere, we realize 
that in a crisis similar to that of 1914 Geneva would be 
about as effective in keeping the peace of the world as 
Mrs. Partington in repelling the Atlantic with her mop. 
Illusionists do not overcome difficulties simply by calling 
themselves ‘idealists’? and by summoning mankind to 
support them as such. The Germans, to give them their 
due, have never affected ‘‘idealism.”’ They are convinced 
and resolute realists. They have now joined the League of 
Nations, because as realists they realize that it can be con- 
verted into a potent agency for German purposes. Every 
German of any account, from Herr Stresemann downwards, 
has made it plainer than the proverbial pikestaff that 
Germany’s accession to Geneva does not imply any change 
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of heart in the Fatherland, any faith in Wilsonian ideals, 
any desire “‘to make the world safe for Democracy,” but 
simply a recognition by a severely practical nation that the 
League of Nations is a potential German asset of much 
value, by means of which Germany can retrieve all she lost 
in the years 1914-18, and be replaced in a position to 
resume the “ Frightful Adventure’”’ whenever it suits her 
book. 


WE cannot see that British Statesmanship has anything 
to show the British people commensurate with their years 
; of strenuous labour at Geneva, culminating 
fone in the election of Germany to the League, 
where, according to her own account, she 

will pursue “‘a German policy,” aiming at the “ revision ” 
of the Peace Treaties in a German sense. Already the 
usually guarded Herr Stresemann (who avoids perpetrating 
the gaffes endemic among German diplomats) interprets 
Germany’s Swiss ovation as exonerating her from ‘‘ War 
guilt,’ or in other words as an acknowledgment that the 
Great War was not made in Berlin, but in London, or Paris, 
or maybe Brussels. It was certainly not made by the 
Cat. We should not be surprised if before very long Sir 
Edward Grey (British Foreign Minister) found himself put 
in the dock as the chief culprit at the instance of some 
sub-commission of the League of Nations, engineered and 
manipulated by the wily Bernstorff, who has now become 
persona grata at Geneva. It is not a pleasant prospect 
for ‘idealists,’ although no doubt they will be able after 
their wont to keep their eyes shut to all the signs of the 
time until another storm bursts, and on its subsidence 
they will revert to type. Neither is it a pleasant prospect 
for Englishmen who at least try to see things as they really 
are and who observe Germany and England completely at 
cross purposes, Owing to the incurable lack of imagination 
in our representatives which disables them from seeing 
such an institution as the League of Nations through foreign 
eyes, and deludes them into supposing that their “‘ inter- 
national” outlook is shared by the German Government, who, 
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whether they call themselves Republicans or Monarchists, 
are Nationalists to a man. According to the Prusso- 
German creed, the whole duty of a German Statesman is 
to “‘ best’ other nations for the benefit of the Fatherland, 
Judging by British practice our object is to encourage 
foreign nations to best us. 


WHATEVER contributions the Geneva League may have 
made to minor problems, it has so far contributed nothing 
towards the solution of the major problem 
which is its raison détre. It has not ren- 
dered the peace of the world one shade 
more secure by its existence, but in all probability more 
precarious by providing a public battle-ground for ambitious 


Intelligent 
Anticipation 


Politicians with sensitive home publics to consider. The. 


high hopes held out at the hour the Covenant was signed 
have been signally falsified, and the people of this country 
threatened with another Fool’s Paradise. It would matter 
less if, while some British Ministers were devoting their 
days and nights to the problems of Geneva, and the develop- 
ment of the Geneva League, others of their colleagues 
had concentrated on Imperial problems and consecrated 
themselves to the consolidation of the British League of 
Nations, on which the Peace of the World depends no less 
than on the gathering at Geneva. Unfortunately, that 
has not been the case. Those of our Statesmen who have 
not been absorbed in domestic politics have given them- 
selves unremittingly to International affairs, and between 
these homely preoccupations and foreign picnics the British 
Empire has come off badly. We will not go so far as to 
say it has been forgotten, but we do say unhesitatingly 
that there has been a woeful decline of that ‘“‘ Imperial 
thinking’’ which the great missionary of Empire com- 
mended to us more than twenty years ago as the condition 
of maintaining our Empire. We also say that had British 
Statesmen of all Parties—the reproach lies on all—given 
rather less time to the business of the Geneva League of 
Nations and rather more to the affairs of the British League 
of Nations, not only would the relations of Mother Country 
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and Dominions be more satisfactory than they are to-day, 
but the prosperity of all would be immeasurably greater, 
their strength would be proportionate to their prosperity, 
and the Peace of the World consequently be more assured, 
because war is against our interests, and the more powerful 
the King’s Dominions the better we should be able to 
prevent it. As it is, beginning with the mischievous 
moment when the Dominions were separated from Great 
Britain at the Paris Peace Conference seven years ago, 
Downing Street has consciously and unwittingly encouraged 
every centrifugal movement throughout the Empire—which 
a handful of Highbrows were allowed to rechristen ‘‘ Com- 
monwealth”’—and thrown cold water on the centripetal 
forces. In truth, the Geneva League of Nations has 
exercised a baneful influence on the British League of 
Nations, which confirms the suspicion we entertained at 
the time that among the “idealists” and ‘ideologues ”’ 
who fathered the Covenant was an intelligent anticipation 
that it must promote the gradual dissolution of the King’s 
Dominions via the separate status they would acquire at 
Geneva. 


WE can understand the appeal of the Geneva League of 
Nations to Radicals and Socialists, as though not agreed 

in all things they are at one in their Little 
erpoig Englandism and indifference or hostility to 

r Little reg ; 

Englanders the British Empire. This school made a 

great and almost successful attempt to wreck 
it eighty years ago under that eminent bagman Richard 
Cobden, who ‘‘ made no bones” of the fact that one of 
the most powerful attractions of Free Trade to him was as 
a dissolvent of our Empire. In our own day the League of 
Nations has come as a veritable godsend to all the “isms ” 
and ‘“‘antis” as calculated to carry on and complete the 
work which Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gladstone, and the rest of them 
left unfinished, thanks in no small measure to the revolt 
of men like Rosebery, Chamberlain, Rudyard Kipling, 
and Milner against the Manchester School and its entire 
scheme of devastation. It is intelligible that our avowed 
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enemies of Empire should have hailed President Wilson as 
a saviour because he pointed the way towards the goal 
which they had small hopes of attaining “on their own.” 
But we cannot comprehend how those who profess and 
call themselves Conservatives and imagine themselves to 
be followers of Disraeli can reconcile their profession of 
faith with the subordination of British policy and the post- 
ponement of vital and pressing Imperial needs to the vagaries 
of the Geneva Parliament, in which, according to the latest 
information, British Statesmanship is viewed askance and 
British motives mistrusted, while a platform is provided 
for any disgruntled diplomat who wishes to have a fling at 
this country. Many of us were delighted with the declaration 
made by the Minister of Health (Mr. Neville Chamberlain) 
on the occasion (September 23rd) of his adoption as Sir 
Francis Lowe’s successor in the Edgbaston Division : 

**T, personally, share what I believe to have been the view of the great 
Disraeli, that it is on the development of the British Empire that the future of 
these islands depends. I believe that in the Empire we can find something to 
replace the markets which are being taken from us by foreign tariffs. I believe 
our future prosperity is bound up indissolubly with that of the Empire as a whole.” 
We may be sure the speaker said what he meant and meant 
what he said. But we cannot help wondering whether all, 
or many, of his colleagues share Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Imperial enthusiasm. If they do, it seems strange that the 
present Government, supported by a mighty majority, should 
have done so little so far to promote the great policy and 
programme with which Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s father is 
imperishably associated. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain told us 
plainly and truly “ the British Empire will either go forward 
or backward—it cannot stand still.’ We have certainly 
not moved forward since his day—we have gone backward 
under the influence of the League of Nations, which affords 
flabby statesmanship an excuse for shirking the task of 
Imperial Consolidation. 


LEST our readers suspect us of partisanship in discussing 
the affairs of an institution we admire as little and distrust 
as much as the Geneva League of Nations, we will ask 
them to form their own opinion of its proceedings as set 
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forth by its friends and champions. Few journals have been 
more enthusiastic in its cause than The Times, or have 
. worked harder to communicate that enthu- 
—_ of siasm to its readers, but even The Times found 
it hard to swallow the ridiculous additions 

that were made to the Council of the League in order to 


-attenuate the effect of Germany’s entry within the Charmed 


Circle, while the minute proportion of the population of 
the Dominions which takes any interest in the League are 
perturbed as well as disgusted at the turn of events. Two 
such important nations as Spain and Brazil shook the dust 
of the League off their feet, and though we are told that 
their decision is not irrevocable and may be reconsidered, 
their places are at present vacant, and there is no sign of 
their return. It might have been supposed that what was 
left of the League would be anxious to make the best of 
itself when it came to reconstituting the Council, which now 
included Germany, and that a really strong body would be 
created. Not at all: the Assembly, so to speak, ‘went to 
ground,” and for several days surrendered itself to the 
congenial task of intrigue, in which South American Polli- 
ticians excel. The upshot was an organization of block votes 
with surprising results. Small fault could be found with the 
choice of nations elected for three years to the non-permanent 
seats, viz. Poland, Rumania, and Chile. But the two-year 
members, as already mentioned, actually included China 
(which is not only in complete chaos, but is a complete 
defaulter in her payments to the League), Colombia, which is 
one of the most obscure American communities, and Holland, a 
mere satellite of Germany, while the honour of a one-year seat 
was divided by Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia with Salvador ! 
Canada received 2 votes as against 46 for Colombia, and 42 for 
Salvador. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and other 
communities who do their full share of paying the piper, were 
not in the running. If the British Empire is to remain in 
the League of Nations, would it not be as well to concert 
common action so that at any rate we should be allowed to 
pull our weight ? 
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ConcEIvABLy the British Empire might be driven out of 
the League of Nations, like Spain and Brazil. The Times 
; Geneva Correspondent gives a depressing 
“Sad to a okt . 
Say” review of our position during the recent 
Session. “Sad to say,” according to him, 
“one of the outstanding impressions of the year is the 
effect produced on the Assembly and its attendant public 
by the policy of the British delegates, or rather, by certain 
acts by which this policy has been judged.” This is some- 
thing of a shock to all of us, whether Leaguers or otherwise, 
The British Government and both Oppositions are, as already 
noted, obsessed by the League. Our Foreign Minister has 
neglected other British interests in order to concentrate on 
the League—a labour of love in which he is assisted by 
Viscount Cecil, who was put in the Cabinet as a watchdog 
of the League, while several hundred members of the 
House of Commons periodically forgather to boost the 
League under the genial chairmanship of Sir Ellis Hume- 
Williams. Nevertheless, Great Britain is misunderstood at 
Geneva, where fellow-enthusiasts are beginning to mistrust 
our enthusiasm and to question our motives. Lord Cecil 
offended the Assembly by suggesting that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider what questions are and 
what are not within the sphere of action of the League 
within the meaning of the Preamble and Articles 3 and 4 
of the Covenant. He wished to prevent the original aims 
of the League from being obscured and to stop encroach- 
ments on national sovereignty. In his opinion proposals to 
provide swimming baths, which, according to The Times 
Correspondent, had “actually been raised at Geneva,” 
were not “ the proper business of the League.” Lord Cecil’s 
action provoked ‘‘a storm of criticism,” as an attempt to 
“cramp the activities of the League,’ deemed all the more 
outrageous coming from a past author and champion of 
the Covenant. Then Sir Austen Chamberlain offended by 
“severely castigating”’ the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion for wishing to poke their noses into places the British 
Foreign Minister thought and said they had: no right to be. 
The “smaller states”’ were “shocked” to find the chief 
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delegate of Great Britain “raising his voice against one of 
the representative organs of the League.” These were our 
“two chief causes of offence, but there were others.” In 
their anxiety to prevent the League from biting off more 
than it could chew, our delegates favoured “ going slow” 
over Disarmament and the Economic Conference, only to 
find themselves accused of “ malicious opposition” ; and 
there is now “hardly a committee in which the action of 
the British representative has not been attributed to some 
dark ulterior motive.” This, be it remembered, is not the 
evidence of an enemy, but of an ardent admirer of the 
League of Nations (see The Times, September 25th), who 
appears to desire that Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Cecil shall augment the cacoethes loquendi at Geneva by 
yet more elaborate explanations of their view—“ that it is 
not wise to make a child run before it can walk.” As 
though any explanation would satisfy cranks who are 
determined that their child shall begin by running, or, 
preferably, flying. 


As efforts may be made on both sides of the Channel, and 
will certainly be made on one side of the North Sea, to 
: exploit any Franco-German détente to the 
ee and detriment of the Anglo-French Entente, it 
may be as well to nip this maneuvre in the 

bud. There is, and could be no resentment whatsoever, in 
this country at any arrangement that M. Briand, the French 
Foreign Minister, may succeed in making with Herr Strese- 
mann, the German Foreign Minister, either at a picnic in 
the French Jura or elsewhere. On the contrary, it would 
be welcome news to unofficial England, as to official England, 
to learn that the Franco-German pourparlers (that began 
some weeks before the much-advertised conversation at 
Thoiry, and had been conducted by the French Ambassador 
in Berlin and the German Ambassador in Paris) have 
attained positive constructive results, whether in the political, 
commercial, industrial or financial spheres. Although it 
may suit a certain Continental school to represent Perfidious 
and Machiavellian Engiand as profiting by the antagonism 
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of our European neighbours, ex hypothest fomented by our- 
selves, as a matter of fact such feuds are not only an 
enormous burden on us by dragging us into costly and 
ruinous wars we should otherwise avoid, but likewise a 
constant anxiety and a heavy handicap on the development 
of the King’s Dominions. It would be an unspeakable 
blessing to Great Britain and to the British Empire if 
only France and Germany could be induced to bury the 
hatchet and settle down as peaceable, amicable, and contented 
neighbours, disposing of all their differences and difficulties 
by means of arbitration, whether under the auspices of 
the League of Nations or otherwise. Incidentally such a 
development would kill the grotesque and poisonous legend 
that Great Britain owes her position and prestige as a 
Great Power to the loggerheads she is supposed to cultivate 
among other nations, whom she keeps apart lest they co- 
operate at her expense. In truth British diplomacy—more 
well-meaning than astute—exhausts itself in trying to make 
mutually hostile Powers more tolerant of one another, and 
all the thanks we get is to be labelled “ perfidious”’ or 
“‘ Machiavellian ’’ by political Realists who can only ascribe 
professions of ‘‘ good will”’ to some peculiarly sinister form 
of malevolence. Downing Street is debited abroad with the 
craft and subtlety of the Devil simply because it is paved 
with good intentions—like other suspect places. 


WE have not the faintest shadow of anxiety lest Berlin and 
Paris put their heads and their horses together to the 

detriment of Great Britain. British diplo- 
Tos macy has laboured consistently and persist- 

ently (though perhaps not always intelligently 
or satisfactorily) to effect some détente in Franco-German 
relations, and should anything eventuate from the Briand- 
Stresemann flirtation, it would in no small measure be due 
to the efforts of the British Foreign Minister (Sir Austen 
Chamberlain) to persuade his opposite numbers to take 
what Englishmen are apt to call “‘ a more reasonable view ” 
of the post-war position in Europe, which demands that 
the two great Western Continental Powers abandon their 
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age-long vendetta and cultivate a spirit of “live and let 
live.’ In the past France was a formidable danger to 
Germany, hated and dreaded by the latter, as was inevitable 
in a community liable to invasion. But for the last sixty 
years the réles have been reversed. France has ceased to 
menace Germany, while Germany has been a constant 
danger to France. So much so that the Republic was 
constrained to seek security by alliance with the Tsardom 
of Russia, of which the justification was provided when 
the German Armies marched through Belgium in August 
1914, and came within an ace of capturing the French 
capital. To-day, although victorious in the Great War, 
France offers no threat whatsoever to Germany—less so 
than ever owing to the Bolshevization of Russia, who would 
be more likely to join Germany in an attack on France 
than France in an attack on Germany. Security is and 
must remain the goal and pre-occupation of French states- 
manship, no matter what Government be in power. If 
M. Briand or any other Frenchman can effectively assure this 
by any “negotiations”? with Berlin, which would involve 
persuading the Germans to adopt a more neighbourly 
attitude towards all their neighbours, it would not only be 
a godsend to France, but to every other European nation 
—conspicuously Great Britain, who would then be free to 
concentrate on those national and imperial problems that 
have been too long neglected, and which clamour for the 
sympathetic and intelligent interest of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, that, in the opinion of many Britons, has devoted 
excessive time and energy to Continental affairs that might 
have been more usefully bestowed on our own. The 
Geneva League of Nations, as already pointed out, has 
loomed overlarge in Downing Street—the British League 
of Nations too small. 


No one with any regard for realities will underrate the 
obstacles to any solid and enduring arrangement between 
the Government of Paris and Berlin. It is fortunate for 
France that M. Poincaré is in office and in power, because 
he enjoys the esteem and confidence of his compatriots. 
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He is neither a “ careerist ” chiefly anxious to get himself 
talked about, an orator entranced by his own eloquence, 

nor a Defaitiste who only asks to be allowed 
Fi ll = to eat humble-pie at the hands of a secular 

enemy. A Poincaré Government could there- 
fore do more and go farther than other French Governments, 
if anything can be done with Germany to promote European 
peace, which is as vital to France as to ourselves. But it 
is no light task that confronts Messrs. Poincaré and Briand, 
owing to the profound distrust with which Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen necessarily view Germany and all her works. 
It is easy for the inhabitants of an uninvaded island to 
exhort the French to follow our noble example and “ trust 
Stresemann ’—they might retort, ‘Your Government 
trusted the Kaiser until August 1914, and your trustfulness 
was a contributory cause of the Great War. Stresemann 
may conceivably be trustworthy, but though here to-day he 
may be gone to-morrow, and German Governments have 
little hesitation in repudiating inconvenient documents.” 
The German task, on the other hand, in any “negotiations ” 
with France, is comparatively simple. In the first place, 
they have no reason to mistrust the French, as anything 
that a Poincaré Ministry agreed to would be carried out by 
its successors. Secondly, the Germans would get those 
birds in the hand that are worth many more in the bush. 
It is therefore not surprising to learn on the authority of 
The Times Special Correspondent at Geneva, that “on the 
whole the Germans seem more confident of the results 
which will ensue from it (i.e. the conversation at Thoiry 
between M. Briand and Herr Stresemann) than the French. 
The German idea of a ‘general agreement’ is one which 
would provide for the evacuation of the Rhineland, even 
of the Saar, the readjustment of the frontier at Eupen and 
Malmedy, and the repeal of some of the most inconvenient 
restrictions on German armaments and air industries in the 
space of, say, two years from now.” They contend that 
after the Dawes scheme, “‘ Locarno,”’ and Germany’s reception 
by the League of Nations, there is no need for any such 
guarantees of “‘ good behaviour,”’ which can now be replaced 
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by ‘‘ mutual confidence.” In return for ridding Germany 
of Allied supervision, and enabling her, should she be so 
disposed, to embark on preparations for a war. of revenge, 
the French are to obtain “the co-operation” of Germany 
in restoring French credit, while prospects of other material 
advantages are dangled before them of a more or less specu- 
lative character. The difficulty consists in this that, 
whereas Germany can trust France and has nothing to lose 
by doing so, France cannot trust Germany and risks all 
by doing so. 


SomE French newspapers are as incapable of fairness to 
England as certain English newspapers of fairness to France, 
There is a prominent paper in Paris whose 
nose is so habitually out of joint as regards 
this country that it has actually been reduced 
to representing the United States as a more generous 
creditor than John Bull! It is only equalled by an English 
journal published in Lancashire, which pursues France with 
implacable animosity, especially since the two nations fought 
on the same side in the Great War. Germany, on the other 
hand, could do no wrong, even before the war—our con- 
temporary going so far as to obstruct England’s support 
of Belgium when attacked by the Mailed Fist in August 1914. 
Strangely enough in earlier days, when we were on bad 
terms with France and on good terms with Germany, this 
same newspaper was pro-French and anti-German. To 
secure its good will a foreign Power should be hostile to 
England. To incur its ill-will a foreign Power need be an 
ally. This attitude inevitably discourages international 
friendships and encourages international enmities, and though 
such cranks profess to be Pacifists and Progressive, they 
promote neither Peace nor Progress. However, the French 
newspaper Le Temps is not among the perverse. It dis- 
cusses foreign questions apart from mere prejudice. We 
confess, therefore, to astonishment that Le Temps should 
permit itself to affirm that British policy is based on the 
idea that “ British influence can be really powerful in 
Europe only if France and Germany continue to be rivals, 
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if not enemies.” Of such comment is it accused by the 
Manchester Guardian (September 21st), whose Paris Cor- 
respondent gleefully reproduces this malicious tit-bit. Does 
Le Temps seriously suggest that the British Prime Minister 
(Mr. Stanley Baldwin), the British Foreign Minister (Sir 
Austen Chamberlain), or any other British Minister or 
any section of this Cabinet or of any other Cabinet that 
has held or is likely to hold office in this country, seeks to 
embitter Franco-German relations in order to promote 
British prestige ? Were the embroilment of Germany and 
France a primary British interest and the objective of British 
diplomacy, our procedure is past praying for, seeing that 
for the last seven years Downing Street has exerted itself 
to bridge the gulf between these two Powers and claims to 
have attained some measure of success at Locarno. According 
to Le Temps, our real object at Locarno was to keep France 
and Germany “rivals if not enemies!” 


EAGER and well-meaning correspondents across the Atlantic 
collect every scrap of evidence they can find to corroborate 

the suggestion that there is a great and 
Well, Moont growing public opinion in U.S.A. in favour 
of revising present debtor and creditor arrangements between 
the Washington Government and the Associated Powers. 
There is nothing of the kind. Occasionally, it is true, an 
ex-Cabinet Minister, an ex-Ambassador, or some other 
traveller or thinking American expresses criticism of the 
rodle assumed by the United States since the Armistice as 
detrimental to American interests, and calculated to lay 
up a store of future difficulties. From this he optimistically 
draws the inference that so intelligent a country as his own 
will inevitably realize the error of her ways, and that at 
no distant date she will propose a reconsideration of the 
whole question of War Debts, and consequently there is 
no need for any foreign nation to regard the United States 
as a grasping creditor. Periodically some banker or lawyer 
of America in the Eastern States “ weighs in” on the same 
side with severely practical arguments, and here and there 
a newspaper article can be quoted in a like sense. But 
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this does not amount to a “movement” in a community 


of the size of the United States; and as a matter of fact 
there is nothing that can be fairly called a movement, except 
the movement to screw the last sovereign, franc, lira or 
other current coin out of any Ally that was so foolish as 
to borrow from the Wilsonian Administration during the 
war without realizing what they were doing and with whom 
they were dealing. Sporadic Americans who protest against 
this treatment of Europe as unworthy of a nation which has 
waxed fat and rich on their leanness and poverty ‘‘ cut no 
ice”? whatsoever among practical politicians, as no politician 
who wishes to remain “ practical” would dare associate 
himself with so unpopular a policy, even if he had any 
sympathy with it, which in 99 cases out of 100 he has not, 
whether Republican or Democrat. 


THERE is, indeed, no visible difference between American 
Political Parties on the Debt issue, which correspondents of 

British newspapers in U.S.A. would be well 
e- Lloyd a, advised to leave alone. However amiable 

eorge’s Role a : 

their intentions, they can serve no useful 
purpose by misleading Europe on a material matter of fact. 
They can, in fact, do nothing but harm by imagining a vain 
thing. Europe must take its medicine. That is the long 
and short of it. Europeans must pay the penalty of the 
lack of intelligence and foresight of European statesmen 
when these Debts were contracted as for the onerous terms 
to which they committed their unfortunate clients. Still 
more must we suffer from the crass ineptitude with which 
those same statesmen with these huge American millstones 
hanging round our necks allowed President Wilson to 
dictate the conditions of the Armistice in November 1918 
and subsequent Peace Treaties in Paris. For this folly 
Mr. Lloyd George, as Coalition Prime Minister, is chiefly to 
blame, together with those “‘tame” Conservative colleagues 
who acquiesced in his proceedings, and the Coalition Press 
which prevented the British public from realizing the tragic 
and ruinous blunder of the Allies in agreeing, under American 
pressure, to waive all claims for war costs against Germany 
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without having any reckoning with our American creditors, 
As Mr. Lloyd George is now a gentleman of comparative 
leisure, with ample time at his disposal and a fluent pen, he 
may be reasonably asked to give some account of his steward- 
ship, and to explain to his puzzled countrymen, thus 
grievously let down, how and why a man of his acuteness 
and astuteness accepted President Wilson’s preposterous 
proposition that each side should pay its own costs. When 
he has cleared up this mystery the ex-Premier should tell] 
us why, after having pledged the country to this waiver, he 
proceeded to promise the electorate that he would “‘ Make 
Germany pay,”’ a promise that secured him a record Parlia- 
mentary majority. The American President’s object was 
intelligible from the American point of view, if not laudable 
from ours. He wished to penalize the Allies, and especially 
to cripple John Bull as a commercial competitor of U.S.A. 
But we have never yet met anyone with an understandable 
interpretation of the British Government’s part in this 
episode, which is one of many calculated to befog future 
historians as well as to cast grave doubts on the value of 
Welsh Wizards as Peace Makers. 


As regards the American debt, which will hang round our 
necks for two generations—not as Lord Beaverbrook and Co. 
a insist through Mr. Baldwin’s blundering over 
tin, of the funding arrangement, but owing to the 
original contract and the imbecilities of the 
Armistice—we are inclined to believe from hints we have 
heard that President Wilson’s entourage, and probably the 
President himself, encouraged the illusion that the War 
Debts of the Allies to the Americans were not regarded by 
the latter as ordinary debts so much as “‘ common sacrifices 
in a common cause,”’ which, ea hypothesi, would be liquidated 
in the process of establishing “‘ Peace without Victory.” 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. Some Allies 
signed the Covenant without believing in it as a concession 
to the American President, who deceived himself and every- 
body else concerned with the belief that he held a mandate 
therefor from the United States.. We vividly recall the 
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resentment expressed by every American in Europe in those 
days at any reference to the British Debt. It was deemed 
“an insult ’”’ to suggest that the creditor expected repayment, 
and we suspect, could we have penetrated behind the scenes, 
that British Ministers derived their impression from their 
opposite numbers in Washington that there would be a 
general ‘‘ wash-out ”’ of financial obligations as between Allied 
and Associated Powers. Great Britain, though a very large 
creditor of other nations, was fully prepared to make the 
sacrifice, and Downing Street was frankly amazed at the 
subsequent volie-face which led to a complete reversal of 
American policies towards the Peace Treaties drafted by 
their own President, including the American League of 
Nations, as also to every other aspect of the post-war 
settlement, 


“SPLENDID isolation’? was indeed carried so far across 
the Atlantic that American interest in European affairs 
d became confined to the game of ‘‘ Dunning 
ee en the Allies,” which was played with such 
skill that eventually the United States stood 

to absorb every golden mark the Allies might extract from 
Germany by way of ‘‘ reparations’ under the Dawes Scheme. 
But we have no right to blame American statesmen for 
doing what they conceived to be the best for their own 
country and their worst for us. The real culprits are our 
own statesmen, for fatuously entering upon compromising 
and suicidal arrangements of which the public were kept 
rigidly in the dark until the mischief was done, when they 
were calmly invited “‘to grin and bear it,’’ without any 
attempt being made to justify the deal. We can well under- 
stand that it is “‘ unthinkable” for any American Adminis- 
tration to contemplate reconsidering a policy that ministers 
to American vanity and brings substantial grist to American 
mills, permitting substantial reductions of American taxa- 
tion. To score off foreign nations is extremely popular 
throughout the United States, especially when John Bull is 
among the victims. Pace the Pilgrims’ Society, the English- 
Speaking Union, the Sulgrave Institute, the Spectator, the 
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Observer, and other organs of light and leading, the American 
masses are taught almost from their cradle, and it is preached, 
not to say shouted at them, all their lives by vociferous 
journals, that Great Britain is the arch-villain of the Inter- 
national Piece. So much so, that even Politicians who 
know better are constrained to play up to the vast Anglo- 
phobe gallery, as it would need more moral courage than 
they possess to publicly express in the United States those 
amiable sentiments Londoners frequently hear on their lips 
at Anglo-American functions. 


THERE are, moreover, two big factors in American politics 
which, though ignored in cablegrams, have nevertheless 
, played a decided, if not a decisive, part in the 
a separation of the Associated Power from the 
Allies since the war. One is the Irish vote, 

which together with the Hearst Press dominates the Demo- 
cratic Party, and is responsible for the “‘petering out” of 
the idealistic features of the Wilsonian programme which are 
dying a natural death. The other factor is the German 
vote, which is no less potent in the Republican Party, and 
exercises a corresponding influence on Republican policy. 
Certain Middle Western States deemed “‘ pivotal’’ at Presi- 
dential Elections are controlled by German-Americans, who, 
though not adoring their Fatherland sufficiently to stay 
there, have inherited the German capacity for hating other 
nations. They loathe the Allies for wounding their pride 
by defeating Germany. They were instrumental in keeping 
the United States out of the war from 1914 to 1917, they 
inflamed every Anglo-American controversy over the block- 
ade and otherwise. The German-Americans voted Republi- 
can in 1916 to punish President Wilson for not having 
declared war on the Allies, and because they had more hopes 
of the Republican Party doing so. They were unable to 
prevent the United States from ultimately joining the 
Allies under the intolerable pinpricks of Berlin, including 
Herr Von Jagow’s unforgettable bribe to Mexico to attack 
the United States by a promise of Texas as Mexico’s share 
of the plunder, though who would actually “‘deliver the goods” 
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never transpired. Even the German-Americans could not 
keep the United States neutral after this gaffe and challenge. 
But the moment the “ cease fire’ sounded at the Armistice 
the German-Americans mobilized as one man on behalf of 
Germany, and have worked overtime ever since to transfer 
the main burdens of the war from German to Allied shoulders. 
In this labour of love it must be admitted that they have 
attained a large measure of success, in conjunction with their 
confederates, the International Financiers of New York, 
most of whom have German sympathies and not a few 
German or Jewish blood. They will look to it that, just as 
Germany is spared as regards reparations (which American 
influences are working to reduce), the Allies are mulcted 
of the last dollar that Washington can screw out of them. 
Can we blame these German partisans and pro-German 
sympathizers for doing their best for what they regard as 
their own side and their own cause? No. The fault lies 
in Responsible Statesmen elsewhere, who have forgotten 
President Cleveland’s aphorism, “‘ a public office is a public 
trust.” They have betrayed their trust by playing the 
game of the enemies and jealous competitors of their own 
country. 


THE fitful efforts of facile optimists to represent the situa- 
tion in China as improving or at least as getting no worse 
" (with the inevitable inference that if we only 
China : F ’ . é 
continue doing nothing things will come 
round), seem even more childish than usual. The situation 
is growing steadily worse and there is no glimmer of day- 
light in any corner of the Chinese chaos, though admittedly 
a gleam of comedy has been contributed, as already noted, 
by the unconscious humorists of Geneva in choosing this 
particular moment to give “‘ China” a seat on the Council 
of the League of Nations—in which one vote is as good as 
another and a single veto can paralyse the whole League. 
Otherwise there is nothing amusing about China and little 
enough to make Englishmen smile. Complaint is naturally 
made by those on the spot and so to speak under the harrow 
of the ‘‘ apathy ”’ at home, but in the absence of any guidance 
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from any quarter, including British communities in the Far 
East, what can the home public do? The Man in the Street 
is conscious of his ignorance, and feels that all he can do is to 
trust the Powers-that-Be who have the knowledge and the 
authority to act, confident as they may always be that the 
British people would support any Government that takes 
them into its confidence and seeks their approval in up- 
holding British interests. We have immense and incalcu- 
lable interests in the Far East of the utmost material value 
to the people at home who watch the development of the 
drama with increasing bewilderment and alarm. So far, 
however, what with its preoccupation in domestic affairs, 
some of which might, perhaps, be usefully left to settle 
themselves, and its protracted efforts to create an atmosphere 
at Geneva favourable to the candidature of the Fatherland, 
His Majesty’s Ministers have afforded few indications that 
they see the problem of the Far East steadily, and see it 
whole, and that they are pursuing a policy compounded of 
clear thinking and intelligent action. We can make allow- 
ances for Responsible Statesmen on an issue of the utmost 
complexity in which almost every move is beset with pitfalls 
and where our position has been fatally compromised by 
that folly of follies, the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance whereby Great Britain sacrificed a priceless asset for 
nothing. We have lost Japan in a fatuous attempt to con- 
ciliate the United States and reap the reward that invariably 
accompanies invertebrate policy by encountering American 
obstruction whenever we suggest any form of international 
co-operation in China. The Americans whose world policy 
is based on the impregnable rock of ignorance doubtless 
hug the delusion that if British trade can be knocked on the 
head in the Far East American trade will benefit. But all 
they have done so far is to promote Chinese Bolshevism, 
which will recoil equally on them as on us, though we admit, 
for the time being, the heaviest punishment is ours. 


THE Bolshevist character of the anti-foreign movement in 
various Chinese Provinces—which is primarily an anti- 
British movement—is emphasized by the simultaneous 
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attack on our Government of the Bolshevist emissary of 
China (Mr. Chu) at the League of Nations and that of the 
; pseudo-Bolshevist T.U.C., which doubtless 
fonkinee seeks to mollify the “ Wild Men” after its 
“‘ desertion” of the Miners last May. In the 
one case our assailant, taking advantage of the absurd 
elevation of ‘‘ China ” to the Council of the League, produced 
a carefully concocted and mendacious account of the 
deplorable incidents at Wanhsien, in which, after “ exploring 
every avenue’’ for redress for the outrage of the seizure 
of British ships by one of the many local Tuchuns now 
levying war on other Tuchuns, the British naval authorities 
were compelled to take action in which we sustained twenty 
casualties in a gallant fight against overwhelming odds. 
We achieved, at this heavy cost, our main purpose, viz. 
the rescue of British officers captured by the Tuchun, though 
not the ships. Mr. Chu had the hardihood to hold Great 
Britain up to odium before the League of Nations as “‘ the 
aggressor’? on this occasion, citing fantastic figures of our 
‘massacre’ of innocent Chinamen. It was doubtless in 
concert with this elaborately engineered and widely adver- 
tised demonstration at Geneva that the T.U.C. struck in 
with a wordy resolution denouncing the “ Provocative 
attitude adopted by the British Government in Chinese 
affairs.” The only just reproach that can be levelled 
against His Majesty’s Ministers is that so far from being 
“ provocative ’’ they are only too disposed to turn the other 
cheek, though in one respect. this promotes provocation by 
inviting aggression from Tuchuns and insults from the 
Chus and T.U.C.s. We clearly need a policy in the Far 
East, and we sincerely hope that our new Minister in Peking 
(Mr. Miles Lampson, a giant of whom men speak well) 
may assist Downing Street to find one. This is not to suggest 
that his is an easy job from any standpoint. 


Stenor Mussortni clearly fulfils his heart’s desire to “‘ live 
dangerously.” He recently had another hairbreadth escape 
from assassination, which will confirm the conviction of 
his followers that he bears a charmed life by the special 
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and constant interposition of Providence. We devoutly 
hope this may be so, as Europe contains no more valuable 
personality than the Duce, who is abhorred 
by every abhorrent element in our civilization, 
This was the fourth occasion on which some 
miscreant or maniac had attempted his life. As he was 
driving (September 11th) in a motor-car from his summer house, 
the Villa Torlonia in the Via Nomentana, to the Palazzo 
Chigi, and was entering. the Porta Pia, a young man, an 
Italian, a native of Castelnuovo-de-Garfagnana, who was 
standing on the kerb, threw a bomb full at the car. His 
aim was sure, the bomb struck the car, breaking one of the 
windows, but miraculously dropped into the road to explode 
a few seconds later. Signor Mussolini was unhurt and con- 
tinued on his way to the Palazzo Chigi, where immediately 
afterwards, with his customary sang-froid, he engaged in 
business with various people, including Mr. Henderson, 
who had no idea of what had happened, to whom the Prime 
Minister did not think it worth while mentioning his escape 
until the crowd and the commotion in the streets indicated 
that something unusual had occurred. The Duce was 
overwhelmed with congratulations from abroad, as well as 
from his own people, to whom he sternly forbade reprisals. 
Late that afternoon a tremendous gathering of Fascists 
assembled on the Piazza Colonna, which Signor Mussolini 
addressed from a balcony. He was not speaking in the heat 
of the moment, as has been suggested. It was now several 
hours after the outrage, which, moreover, had left him com- 
pletely calm. This was his carefully considered statement: 


Signor 
Mussolini 


From this balcony I wish to pronounce certain serious words, which must 
be accurately understood by those to whom they refer. If the friendship of 
the Italian people, which might be fatally compromised by the recurrence of 
incidents of this nature, is seriously desired, a certain criminal and unheard-of 
toleration practised across the frontier must immediately cease. 


THE danger of prophesying before the event is exemplified 
anew by the result of the Canadian General Election, 
which acutely differed from the prognostications of those 
who were so rash as to hazard a prediction. We do not 
know how it may have been in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, 
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or Winnipeg, but in London there was a general expecta- 
tion, founded on cabled information, that neither Conserva- 
tives nor Liberals would gain a clear majority 
in the new Parliament, though the former were 
deemed more likely to do so than the latter. 
It was supposed that Mr. Mackenzie King’s effort to raise a 
constitutional issue implicating the Governor-General, Lord 
Byng, and the Governor-Generalship would recoil on his 
Party, and it was noticed that during his own platform 
campaign the Liberal Leader preferred to discuss other 
topics and give a rest to that which was familiarly known as 
“ Byng v. King.” It was assumed that the Conservative 
Party would maintain its strength intact in Ontario, and that 
the Conservative Leader’s assiduous courting of Quebec would 
probably reap a harvest of several gains that would more 
than offset Conservative weakness in certain Western States. 
Altogether, Conservative prospects were regarded as fairly 
rosy, all the more as many voters who might otherwise have 
voted Liberal would incline to vote Conservative as the most 
likely way of ending a deadlock that was admittedly bad for 
Canada. Such anticipations were completely falsified when 
the ballot boxes revealed their secrets on September 14th. 
The dreaded deadlock had, it was true, been avoided, and 
on this the Dominion is congratulating itself, but by a 
Liberal and not a Conservative triumph. This result should 
mitigate the grievance under which Mr. Mackenzie King has 
laboured ever since the Governor-General refused his request 
for another Dissolution within a year of a General Election 
which, though held under Liberal auspices, had produced a 
débdcle of Liberal seats including those of most Liberal 
Cabinet Ministers. Now there has been a Dissolution under 
Conservative auspices with a corresponding Conservative 
débdcle. This suggests that there is as little advantage for a 
Canadian Party as for a British Party to be in office at such 
a moment. The pendulum is liable to swing against the 
Government of the day. 


On 
Prophesying 


Success is admittedly “the acid test’ of practical politics. 
Had Mr. Mackenzie King led his Party to disaster, as many 
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Liberals feared he might, the movement in favour of a change 
of Leadership would have become irresistible. As it is, the 

Premiership once again falls into his lap, and 
Good News he finds himself at the head of a working 
for Little oe ‘ 
Englanders majority, and not dependent, as in the last 

Parliament,on the wayward support of “ the In 
and Out’’ Progressives. The polls had hardly been declared 
before it was pointed out that it would be impossible for 
any new Government to be formed in time to enable the 
Prime Minister to attend the Imperial Conference (which 
had already been postponed for a fortnight to suit the con- 
venience of Canada), and subsequently it was affirmed 
with more or less authority that in no event would Mr. 
Mackenzie King come to London, while it was left doubtful 
whether any Canadian Minister could be spared. This atti- 
tude caused small surprise in London, as the Liberal Leader 
conveyed the impression to other Dominion Prime Ministers 
at the last Conference that he had exiguous sympathy 
with any form of constructive Imperialism, and rightly 
or wrongly there is a widespread belief that his political 
inclinations lie in another direction. His absence will, 
however, be a keen disappointment to General Hertzog 
and the Irish Free State, who count on the backing of the 
Ottawa Government for their programme of ‘ International 
independence,’ which would destroy all possibility of the 
*“‘ diplomatic unity”’ of the British Empire, which is admit- 
tedly a condition of its permanence as a Great Power. It 
is evident that for the time being—and it is a crucial time— 
we shall get little or no assistance from official Canada in 
working out any Imperial problems that require Imperial 
co-operation. For this reason all our Little Englanders, 
headed by the Manchester Guardian, openly rejoice over the 
victory of Mr. Mackenzie King as one of themselves. 


Ir is this which makes us regret the Conservative defeat. 
We do not, however, propose to cast the contumelious 
stone at Mr. Meighen or to participate in the discussion 
of the future Conservative Leadership. Had he succeeded 
he would doubtless have been lauded sky-high as “an 
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organizer of victory.” As it is, the Conservative Party 
seems to have fallen between two stools—instead of capturing 
. seats in Quebec they lost them in Ontario 
agg and by the effort to conciliate the French- 
Canadian vote. It would clearly have been 
wiser to concentrate on Ontario and to “* write off’? Quebec, 
but then it is always easy to be wise after the event. The 
last Parliament consisted of 116 Conservatives, 101 Liberals, 
25 Progressives, 2 Labour and 1 Independent. Total, 246. 
On September Ist the Daily Telegraph’s Montreal corre- 
spondent obtained the following forecast from “ an experi- 
enced Conservative politician,” which doubtless represented 
the best expert opinion at the moment : 


Conservatives .. = me ae oe i oe 
Liberals of 24 és sf, we oo ii OE 
Progressives .. ye es ¢- og evi ree 
Independent .. te ae ie oe a 1 


The new Parliament is thus composed : 


Liberals and Liberal OU en Te = ve oper 
Conservatives .. ne ee a) ae 
Progressives .. me ae ae eee | 
Labour and Independent 4 ds di fa 5 


Total om one one one oe one 24 5 


Tue most striking comment on the Canadian General Election 
is an article in that virile organ of Canadian Conservatism, 
The Mail and Empire of Toronto, which 
occupies approximately the same position in 
relation to the Conservative Party at Ottawa 
as the Morning Post vis-d-vis the Conservative Government 
at home. Both these great papers realize that Conservative 
principles are greater than Conservative politicians, and that 
the latter, however capable and honest, must not be allowed 
to compromise the former. The Mail and Empire has been 
as consistent and loyal a supporter of Mr. Meighen as the 
Morning Post of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and in the article in 
question (quoted by The Times Toronto correspondent in 
The Times of September 20th) the Toronto journal eulogizes 
Mr. Meighen’s services to his Party as well as his capacity 


Wisdom from 
Toronto 
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for leadership. But it complains that since the Conserva- 
tives came into power in 1911 “the Conservative leaders 
have at times taken a little too much on themselves in the 
matter of shaping policy.” Thus Sir Robert Borden “ ex- 
ceeded his warrant in laying down the doctrine of Canada’s 
status as an independent member of the family of nations 
free to vote against the Mother Country in International 
Conferences.”” Nor had he any mandate from his Party to 
take “‘the long step he took for the separate diplomatic 
representation of Canada at Washington,” nor was he 
acting on any Conservative principle “when he took his 
stand against the Sovereign conferring titles on Canadians 
deserving of such recognition.” Similarly, according to 
The Mail and Empire, Mr. Meighen exceeded his authority 
as leader and spokesman of the Conservative Party when he 
made his notorious ‘‘ Hamilton Speech,” laying down “ that 
should Great Britain again find herself in a crisis similar to 
1914, no troops would be allowed to leave this country (i.e. 
Canada) until a General Election had been held and the 
people’s consent by that means obtained.” We could say 
none of these things for fear of hurting Canadian suscepti- 
bilities, but now that they have been so well said we may 
venture to express our cordial agreement with The Mail and 
Empires comments on Sir Robert Borden’s patronage of 
separate diplomatic representation and his acceptance of 
theories of “‘ status”? from certain English Highbrows who 
‘“‘nobbled”’ the unsuspecting Canadian statesman on oné 
of his visits to London. Of Mr. Meighen’s Hamilton pro- 
nouncement, we can only say that it was one of the worst 
shocks we have ever had from any politician, and that is 
saying a good deal. If a trusted Conservative Leader felt 
that way, what hope was there of maintaining the unity of 
the British Empire? Let us hope that some echo of The 
Mail and Empire’s admirable article may penetrate Downing 
Street, where there is occasionally evinced the same spirit 
as is complained of in Canadian Conservative Leadership, 
namely a tendency to appease irreconcilable adversaries by 
attenuating Conservative principles. 
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WE should always have preferred, and said so betimes, that 
any Imperial Conference that might be held this year should 
change its habitual venue from the Metro- 
polis to one or other of the Dominion capitals. 
We thought, and still think, an Overseas 
Conference presided over by the Imperial Prime Minister, 
and attended by his principal colleagues, would be more 
serviceable to the Empire than another Conference in 
London so soon after the last one, the labours of which, 
it will be remembered, were nullified by the combined 
obstruction of our native Socialists and Radicals, who put 
their heads together in a newly elected House of Commons 
in order to reject the policy and programme of Preference 
elaborated by Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister, and 
his colleagues. It is not, however, easy to get any new idea 
considered by Responsible Statesmen, and though there was 
desultory talk and journalistic rumour concerning projected 
visits to the Dominions by Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. 
Amery, nothing came of this gossip. However, their colleague, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Lords, is setting the rest of the Cabinet a splendid example, 
and establishing a valuable precedent, by heading the Empire 
Parliamentary Association’s tour in Australia. We anticipate 
more benefit from this episode than from the coming Im- 
perial Conference in London, which may not inconceivably 
do more harm than good, as it contains ingredients that are 
bent on mischief. Very late in the day—some time after 
the General Election—comes a plea from Canada for its 
further postponement, on the ground that Mr. Mackenzie 
King would be totally unable to constitute a new Government 
in time to enable him or any of his colleagues to reach 
London by October 19th, which is the official opening day. 
This plea was reinforced by The Times Toronto correspondent 
on the ground that ‘‘ naturally the Canadian Liberal Party 
is not anxious to be taunted with the failure of the Prime 
Minister to attend this Conference, or with the indifference 
of the Party to the interests of the Empire.” We can all 
appreciate the force of this contention, and realize how 
severe is the strain on an incoming Prime Minister. The 


Plea for 
Postponement 
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Home Government, we may be sure, is more than anxious 
to meet Canadian wishes, to show consideration for the 
Canadian Cabinet, and to secure Canadian participation. 
The Imperial Government would heartily agree to any 
temporary postponement acceptable to other Overseas 
Governments whose Premiers have already started on journeys 
that are much longer than that from Ottawa to London, and 
who have probably made arrangements to return to their 
Governments by a certain date. Therefore in any event no 
substantial postponement was feasible. 


Way does not Mr. Mackenzie King strike the imagination 
of the Empire and silence all captious critics of his supposed 

, lukewarmness in the Imperial cause by 
eye boldly inviting the Imperial Conference— 
after holding its October session in London 
—to hold a second session in Ottawa to thresh out the ques- 
tions that harass and embarrass the Dominions as well as 
the Mother Country? ‘‘ Locarno” and the League of 
Nations could be equally well discussed in the Canadian 
Capital as in this hemisphere, and if we may be allowed to 
say so, it is really high time that instead of indulging in 
academic argument over “status” which can lead us 
nowhere except to dismemberment and disaster, any States- 
men the British Empire possesses worthy of the name 
should “ get a serious move on,” with a view of reminding 
a sceptical world that although the King’s Dominions 
cultivate, cherish and practise complete independence in 
their internal affairs, they are one for external purposes, 
and must be reckoned with as such by all whom it may con- 
cern. This is not to suggest, as some Marplots in various 
places imagine, that a Foreign Policy is to be made in London 
and dictated to the Dominions with National and Imperial 
Defence subordinated to it. On the contrary, it means that 
every aspect of external policy and external defence should be 
threshed out between the Home Government and Overseas 
statesmen, in order that the common policy finally adopted 
be founded on common consent. Suspicion in Canada, in 
South Africa, in Australia, and even in some circles in New 
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Zealand, is stimulated by mischief-makers who accuse 
Downing Street of perpetually lying in wait to steal a march 
on innocent Dominion Governments and “ entangle” them 
in sinister International combinations hatched in the Foreign 
Office, the Admiralty, and the War Office. The real trouble is 
to persuade any appreciable number of Canadians, Austra- 
lians or South Africans of any political party to take the 
faintest interest in questions that concern them as much as 
they concern the people of the Motherland. 


WuarT the British Empire most urgently needs is that more 
of its inhabitants, here and overseas, politicians and people, 

should take an intelligent interest in these 
What the outside questions which far too many of us 
Empire Needs : ‘ 
are disposed to shirk because they do not 
visibly affect the fortunes of the various parties to which we 
belong, and because such issues seem remote from our personal 
existence. We freely acknowledge that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has made some stupefying blunders since the Armistice, 
things that are past praying for. But what efforts have 
Dominion statesmen, Dominion newspapers or the Dominion 
people made to prevent or counteract or retrieve any of these 
blunders ? What is any Dominion Government doing to 
educate the community in world problems which are equally 
important to the Dominions as to the Mother Country ? 
How many debates take place annually in Dominion Parlia- 
ments on Foreign Policy or National Defence? What 
enlightenment does our benighted Home Government obtain 
from Overseas as to the way in which it should walk, as to 
the desires, aspirations, and expectations of Canadians, South 
Africans, or Australians? Is it not true, as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling once complained, that politicians everywhere— 
though happily not all politicians—are too confined to 
“their little sheep-walks”’ to pay heed to anything else ? 
We should hesitate to say these disagreeable things but for 
the complaint of a Canadian contributor in the National 
Review last month that there is “‘ too much politeness at the 
Imperial Conference,’ and were it not that we have heard 
thoughtful Australians and other “ Colonials’’ (if the word 
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does not offend, as we have never known it do, outside 
Highbrow circles) complain that the greatest danger to the 
future of the British Empire lies in the inconsiderable 
number of its inhabitants who can be induced to intelligently 
interest themselves in it. 


GENERAL HERTz0@, the Prime Minister of the South African 
Union, is now the guest of the British Government, as of 

our country, whom it must therefore be 
essai every Briton’s wish to make feel at home 
while he is in our midst. He is assured of 
personal courtesy everywhere, though that should not 
debar us from recognizing that he is engaged on a political 
mission and has come here with a political object which 
bodes no good to the British Empire or to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, whichever you may choose to 
call it. In our Correspondence Section will be found a 
full report of the Separatist Speech delivered at Stellenbosch 
last May by General Hertzog, indicative of how little has 
been gained in the way of placating opposition to “ Im- 
perialism’’ by changing the designation of the King’s 
Dominions from “ Empire”? to “Commonwealth.” It is 
not the name but the thing that is resented by Separatists 
and Secessionists. General Hertzog will have none of 
either. He is equally opposed to the unity of the Com- 
monwealth as to the integrity of the Empire. He advocates 
a policy of what he terms “‘ International Independence ’’— 
the only status that appeals to him is the complete inde- 
pendence of each Dominion in external no less than in 
internal affairs. We may not have one foreign policy but 
several foreign policies within the Empire directed by 
different Governments with different ideas and varying objec- 
tives. The South African Prime Minister is looking for 
support for his programme at the Imperial Conference 
from the Irish Free State—a fact which speaks for itself. 
For the time being, he is prepared to tolerate the Crown, 
probably because it is not practical politics to do otherwise. 
He is shrewd enough to appreciate that the Crown enhances 
the credit of the sub-continent, and as he has another and 
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more material mission to the City of London, he cannot 
yet afford “‘to go the whole hog.’ Meanwhile General 
Hertzog has left South Africa in a turmoil of confusion 
and apprehension by the gratuitous efforts of his Govern- 
ment to eliminate the Union Jack from the Dominion 
Flag and to invent a flag in which the connection with 
Great Britain shall be reduced to a nullity. What Loyalists 
feel about this ugly episode may be gathered from the 
spirited protests of the Empire Union Group of Natal, 
which will be found in our Correspondence Section. It is 
necessarily galling to them that the honours of the Mother 
Country should be conferred on a politician whose raison 
@étre is “‘to cut the painter.” Equally humiliating and 
far more painful is the fantastic suggestion of unthinking 
sentimentalists in Capetown that General Hertzog is a fit 
and proper person to unveil the noble Memorial in Delville 
Wood erected to the immortal memory of South Africans 
who died for King and Country. In the Great War the 
Allies were not so fortunate as to enlist the sympathies of 
General Hertzog, so we can understand the feelings of 
those who protest against what they would regard as an 
outrage on the dead. It may be hoped that at the twelfth 
hour the Prime Minister will understand that he would 
occupy a false position in such a réle on such an occasion. 


Tue rank and file of the Conservative Party are allowed, 
and indeed encouraged, ‘‘to blow off steam” in Annual 
The Rank Conference at Scarborough or elsewhere. 
and File That such gatherings are not taken too 

seriously by the Powers-that-Be may be 
gathered from the fate of most resolutions carried by “‘ over- 
whelming majorities,’ and not infrequently “‘ unanimously,” 
on these occasions. The subjects with which they deal 
usually remain precisely where they were for another year, 
when identical resolutions are once more proposed, seconded, 
and passed, again to pass into the waste-paper baskets of 
Downing Street until resurrected at a subsequent Conference, 
when history repeats itself and the weary round continues. 
In truth, it may be said that although the opinion of the 
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Conservative ‘“‘Man in the Street,” of his wife, his. sister, 
his mother, his cousins, his uncles, and his aunts count for 
much so long as the Party is in opposition, once office has 
been attained the Right Honourables are apt to forget the 
ladder by which they mounted, and not infrequently despise 
the crowd beneath. It is common ground that there is’ 
striking and sometimes painful contrast between the attitude 
of an Opposition Front Bench and the same individuals 
when constituting a Treasury Front Bench, towards the 
questions that arouse enthusiasm among their followers, 
who, unlike their Leaders, remain the same after a General 
Election as they were before. This phenomenon is observable 
in all Parties, though is perhaps most pronounced in ours, and 
it is more difficult to induce Conservatives than Radicals or 
Socialists to express their annoyance in effective action. 
Conservatives are not only more complacent, and perhaps 
intellectually inert, but more easy-going and good-natured 
than their opponents. They realize and make allowances 
for the difficulties besetting the path of Responsible States- 
men. The latter are disposed to take advantage of this 
disposition. 


THESE comments are not made in any carping spirit, but 
merely as a matter of observation, and to obviate the dis- 
f appointment of those optimists who are 

ue Obviate about to assemble at Scarborough in the 

sappointment ~ : 

fond belief that they will move the Govern- 

ment ‘‘ to do something ”’ in various directions. The Agenda 
of this Conference bristles with eager resolutions in favour 
of this, that, or the other action, inspired by the utmost 
good faith and proposed in a spirit of hopefulness in most 
cases, and of confident expectation in some. They deal 
with a wide range of topics. They are completely in accord- 
ance with Conservative tradition and principles, and embody 
opinions that have been frequently expressed by prominent 
members of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet. Several of them are 
so popular with the Party that it would seem in a world 
** made safe for democracy ”’ that they must inevitably obtain 
legislative sanction in the lifetime of this Parliament. In 
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that case, however, their fate would be different from that 
of nine out of every ten resolutions passed by previous 
Conferences of the Conservative Party, which if ever so 
fortunate as to secure the honour of being considered by any 
Cabinet, rarely got beyond that stage, though occasionally 
to amuse the multitude they might figure in a King’s Speech, 
after which they were heard of no more. No less than twelve 
Scarborough resolutions deal with the paramount and 
pressing problem of Trade Unionism, which His Majesty’s 
Ministers are exhorted to tackle with a view, as Captain 
Foxcroft (M.P. for Bath) so well expresses it in his motion, 
“to safeguard the Industrial and Political freedom of the 
individual and to prevent interference either with necessary 
public services, or with the supremacy of Constitutional 
Government.” Obviously this will be carried nemine con- 
tradicente, together with other equally unimpeachable reso- 
lutions. The subject will be discussed in many indignant 
and important speeches by leading members of our Party 
at the various gatherings in and around Scarborough, and 
pledges that sound well, but may only flatter to deceive, 
will doubtless abound in the right sense. But there is a 
danger lest the demonstration, as so often before, end with 
the demonstrators, and a year hence the critical resolution 
to be proposed at Scarborough by Major Beaumont Thomas 
(Vice-President, Herefordshire) may again be called for. 
It is in these terms, “That this Conference regrets the 
apparent inability of the Government to appreciate the 
necessity of amending the laws governing Trade Unions.” 
The appearance of such a resolution on the Party Agenda 
is a healthy sign, and should be useful in “ gingering up” 
the Cabinet to give effect to the wishes of the Party and deter 
the Obstructionists in high places from preventing their 
colleagues from discharging a plain duty. We confess that 
we shall be agreeably surprised if the festering sore of 
Political Trade Unionism receives the surgical treatment 
from His Majesty's Ministers that could alone emanci- 
pate the country from an intolerable and dangerous 
condition. 
VOL. LXXXVIII 13 
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ANOTHER subject on which “ the Man in the Cabinet’”’ no 
longer sees eye to eye with “the Man in the Street” igs 
; what is commonly called “clearing out the 
eecing out Reds,” who have been allowed to treat 
Great Britain as they would never attempt 
to treat any other nation, because no other Government 
would tolerate such treatment. We can imagine the elo- 
quent scorn that Lord Birkenhead and other orators now in 
office would heap on any other Government that was pre- 
pared to show the world the precise portion of its person 
Soviet Russia was allowed to kick. The Conference will 
manifest with no uncertain sound against the “ subversive 
activities of Soviet Agents within the British Empire.” It 
will call upon the Government to take drastic action. But 
will the Government do it? There’s the rub. The Confer- 
ence will vanish into thin air for another year. Meanwhile 
Ministers will jog along as before—some emphasizing the 
danger on the platform, while the Government cultivates 
masterly inactivity. 


THEN there is that hardy annual, “‘ Second Chamber Reform,” 
on which for many years the Annual Conference of the 

National Union has passed earnest and em- 
Toe ewdy, phatic Resolutions demanding that the subject 

be dealt with forthwith. But so far as we 
can see without bringing the Party or the Country one inch 
or one hour nearer the goal which recedes whenever we 
approach it. We say this with profound regret, because the 
National Review is as keen on Constitutional Reform as 
any section of the Conservative Party. We admire the 
efforts of Lord Selborne and other disinterested statesmen 
in keeping it in the forefront of our programme. We agree 
with practically everything Lord Selborne has said in his 
admirable speeches on this vitally important question. 
But we cannot truthfully say that there is any greater 
prospect of the measures he advocates being carried now 
that a Conservative Government is in power than there 
was when they were in Opposition. Such inquiries as our 
limited opportunities have enabled us to make in com- 
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petent circles convey the impression that there is no Ministerial 
policy on this issue, and that whatever pledges may be given 
under the pressure of public opinion, and however honestly 
these may be meant, there is no effective intention of pro- 
ducing and passing the necessary legislation either next 
Session or in any other Session. Second Chamber Reform 
will, no doubt, be again paraded in the King’s Speech. 
Conceivably a perfunctory Bill may be presented to the 
House of Commons, and possibly read a second time, but 
there the matter is likely to end. For this lamentable 
prospect Ministers are not exclusively to blame. The 
Reformers are partly responsible. Their inability to agree 
even on elementary and fundamental principles plays into 
the hands of the ‘‘ Do-Nothings,” who wish to leave things 
as they now are. Lord Selborne has exposed the Parlia- 
ment Act as a standing danger which should be repealed or 
transformed. This instantly raises the question whether 
the House of Lords is to remain a purely hereditary body or 
to become a purely elected or nominated body, or alterna- 
tively to be partly hereditary, partly elective, and partly 
nominated. The functions of the Second Chamber matter 
most, They cannot, however, be divorced from its personnel. 
The other practical consideration Reformers are apt to 
ignore is that Bills only become Acts of Parliament with the 
consent of both Houses. Here is a complicated problem 
that would, anyhow, tax all the resources of statesmanship 
and Leadership. It is therefore ludicrous for every Reformer 
to insist on pushing his own plan. 


TuE Coal Strike is still with us in the last week of September, 
and optimists have wearied of predicting its “‘ impending 
‘ collapse.”” There are few signs of any general 
oud the collapse, but there seems to be more chance 
of its gradually subsiding than hitherto now 

that it is at last manifest to the miners, and even to the 
Miners’ Federation, that the Government cannot pull them 
out of the pit they have dug for themselves. Everybody 
except the immediately interested parties can now see— 
what many Politicians have been most reluctant to acknow- 
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ledge—that the only hope of securing a settlement with 
any prospect of permanence and of improving the working 
miner’s lot is to separate the latter from Messrs. Smith 
and Cook, who are out to destroy the Industry for politica] 
purposes. Even His Majesty’s Ministers—who, on the 
whole, have acted sensibly throughout this distracting 
crisis—were slow to appreciate this elementary fact and 
were continually hovering round the arena and occasionally 
** barging in’’ with proposals for ‘‘a national agreement,” 
which could only be made between the Mining Association 
and the Miners’ Federation. This attitude contributed to 
keep Mr. Cook important, because, as Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, it lay with him to make or mar any 
national agreement, and as “‘ making” is not in his line, 
it meant that the Coal War would last indefinitely. The 
Mining Association were the first to grasp this truism, as 
also that so long as two representative bodies existed, 
respectively representing employers and employed, they 
could at will be summoned by Government to “ negotiate” 
another impossible and unworkable “‘ National Agreement,” 
and thus “‘save the bacon”’ of the wreckers of the Miners’ 
Federation. So when the last effort was made by the 
Government to fix up “a national agreement ”’ Mr. Winston 
Churchill—who was intent on effecting a sensational coup 
in the absence of the Prime Minister abroad—-discovered, to 
his surprise, that the Mining Association had become 
decentralized and had no longer authority to negotiate 
any but “ district agreements.”’ And “ district agreements” 
are accordingly the order of the day, offering as they do 
the only escape from an impasse. Already 100,000 miners 
are back at work, and Mr. Cook is shouting as vociferously 
for “‘ compromise ’’ as he formerly shouted for “a fight to 
a finish.”” That he fears a collapse of the Strike is obvious. 
When it will come we cannot say. 


Ovr readers might discount our observations on the plight 
of the Liberal Party as conceivably inspired by the wish 
that is father to the thought. But no such bias can be im- 
puted to the comments of so irreproachable a Liberal as 
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Lord Doverdale, who for some years held a Derbyshire seat 
for his Party as Mr. Oswald Partington, and whose father 
p - was made a Peer by Mr. Lloyd George in 1917. 
A ibagene Lord Doverdale is a Liberal country gentle- 
man of the type that Liberalism has rapidly 
shed of late years in its preference for Kenworthys, and it 
is as a sincere well-wisher of his own side that he wrote on 
“Liberal Unity”? to The Times (September 21st). It is not 
cheerful reading for the faithful. Lord Doverdale’s letter 
was provoked by the strange outpouring of various opinions 
on the subject of ‘‘ True Liberalism” (initiated by Sir 
Ernest Benn) that has deluged the columns of The Times 
during the gooseberry season. Lord Doverdale reminds us 
that at the General Election of 1923 nearly 4} million votes 
were given to Liberal candidates, ‘‘ but if present conditions 
of the Party continue there will be no encouragement to 
vote Liberal at the next election.” The only alternative 
would be to support “‘ the destructive measures advocated 
by the Socialist Party, or to vote again for the present 
Government.” It is this dire dilemma that provides the 
Liberal Party with a golden opportunity “ of re-establishing 
itself. And never did the country need it more. Unfortu- 
nately, rival Leaders block the way to unity, supporters of 
Mr. Lloyd George will not work under the Leadership of 
Lord Oxford, and vice versa.” To get over this impasse 
Lord Doverdale proposed “‘ that a Committee be appointed 
consisting of an equal number of members nominated by 
Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George respectively, to formulate 
the policy of the Party and direct its operations, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Grey of Fallodon.” For such a 
committee to be effective and the Party spared future 
quarrels its decision “‘ must be loyally adhered to by its 
members,” and he suggested Lord Grey as chairman, “ not 
only because he is a sound Liberal, but because he is held in 
the highest respect by all Liberals throughout the country.” 
There was, however, yet another snag, namely “the fund 
controlled by Mr. Lloyd George.”’ Upon this Lord Dover- 
dale declares ‘“‘it would be a relief to many Liberals if this 
source of irritation were removed even to handing the funds 
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over to Hospitals.” Then Liberals throuzhout the country 
would be stimulated to support ‘‘ the Liberal million fund,” 
which would be “ the war chest not of a section, but of a 
united Liberal Party.’’ Conservatives are out of court on 
this issue. Otherwise we should point out that the Lloyd- 
Georgians and the Asquithians would immobilize any com- 
mittee, and that Lord Grey’s position would be, ab initio, im- 
possible. We shall believe in the transmission of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s huge Secret Fund (gathered no man knows how, 
though most men can guess) to the hospitals when that event 
occurs, but not till then. 


Mr. H. W. Witson, the author of Ironclads in Action, 
published some thirty years ago, is one of the writers to whom 
é ‘ his own generation are most deeply indebted 
Baryon for the immensely awakened interest in Naval 

affairs, which had fallen perilously low when 
Capt. Mahan and his disciples took the subject in hand, and 
practically rewrote our modern history and taught the 
British Empire and the British people what they owed to 
Sea-Power, and what Sea-Power meant to them. Of this 
school Mr. Wilson is one of the ablest and most influential 
members, though, as much of his best work has been done 
anonymously, and he has never advertised nor been adver- 
tised, that he is less prominently in the public eye than others 
who have preached the Gospel according to Mahan. As 
an historian Mr. Wilson has exceptional qualities, uniting 
as he does to a vast and tireless industry which impels him 
to master his subject in all its ramifications, a passion for 
accuracy and an unfaltering love of the truth, together with 
the courage of his own conscientious convictions. He 
discusses technical problems with real grasp and under- 
standing, and, moreover, has the gift of making them 
intelligible and interesting to less knowledgeable people. 
These qualities and talents have enabled the author of Iron- 
clads in Action to write another notable and even more 
valuable Naval history because it brings the subject up to 
date and embraces the sea-operations of the Great War.* 

* Battleships in Action, by H. W. Wilson. Sampson Low, 2 vols., 42s. 
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This book has already attracted much attention as a 
contribution to the much-discussed Battle of Jutland, on 
which the author expresses characteristically independent 
opinions which, whether you agree with them or not, are 
the result of laborious examination of all available evidence, 
and indubitably represent the views of a considerable and 
competent body of Naval opinion. We are not, however, 
convinced that this condemnation of the handling of the 
Grand Fleet in the outstanding sea-fight of the war will 
be the final verdict. The personal equation enters so largely 
into contemporary judgment. You must perforce be either 
a Beattyite or a Jellicoite; and just as the extreme Beattyite 
finds it difficult to render justice to Admiral Jellicoe, so the 
out-and-out Jellicoite is apt to underrate Admiral Beatty. 
We admire both these great commanders, and are frankly 
unfitted to pronounce as between the conflicting verdicts 
on the respective roles of the Grand Sea Fleet and the Battle 
Cruiser Squadron in the North Sea. We only know that they 
kept the Germans out of this Island for four years. It might 
perhaps have been better for us had they been a shade less 
successful and had enabled some Germans to land, say, on 
Tyneside, in Larnarkshire, or South Wales. However, that 
is another story. Meanwhile, get Battleships in Action 
and read it, and make the younger generation read it. 


THOSE who think, as we do, that the British Government 
is not sufficiently solicitous in protecting the British public 

against fraud of all kinds, welcome the 
ar action of the Home Office in exposing the 

brazen imposture which, but for official 
alertness, might have been palmed off on a confiding com- 
munity in the matter of the so-called ‘“‘ Kitchener Coffin.” 
Lord Kitchener perished in H.M.S. Hampshire, which struck 
a German mine on June 5, 1916. This was conclusively 
established by the copious narrative published by the 
Admiralty a few weeks ago, and reproduced in the September 
number of the National Review. But many persons could 
not reconcile themselves to so ordinary an end of so extra- 
ordinary a man, who dwarfed his contemporaries in the eyes 
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of countless Britons of both sexes all over the world. These 
clung tenaciously to the legend that their hero had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and some believed that all in good 
time he would reappear. Others again imagined that he 
had been captured by the Germans and that the Admiralty, 
for its own purposes, had concealed the fact. Charlatans 
were not slow to take advantage of the popular mood, 
among the most audacious being a certain Mr. Frank Power 
who, according to the official statement, issued by the 
Home Office (September 10th), 


claimed to have gone over to Norway and removed from a burial-ground near 
Egersund a body which he alleged to be that of the late Lord Kitchener. He 
further stated that the body was placed in a coffin which he had sent over from 
England for the purpose, and that the coffin was then shipped to him in this 
country. This coffin was opened at Lambeth mortuary on August 16th and 
found to be empty. Mr. Power subsequently identified the coffin, but alleged 
that the inner shell was not that in which the remains had been placed, and 
suggested that the inner case containing the remains had been removed and 
this empty shell substituted. 


The Home Office had been moved to make “ exhaustive 
inquiries,” that established the fact “‘ that this coffin has 
never left the country.” 


It was purchased by Mr. Power in Kirkwall early in 1926, and remained in 
store in Kirkwall until July 27th last, when, on Mr. Power’s telegraphic instruc: 
tions, it was despatched to him at Newcastle. Mr. Power, who had left for 
Norway on July 20th, returned to Newcastle on August 4th, and ordered the 
coffin, which had meanwhile been stored in a Newcastle warehouse, to be sent 
to him in London. The movements of the coffin at every stage, from the time 
it left Kirkwall until the time of its opening in London, have been completely 
accounted for, and the coffin has not been tampered with in any way in transit. 


No grave in Norway could be opened without the permission 
of the authorities, and no such permission had been granted 
or applied for in this case, nor had any grave been disturbed 
in the district of Egersund. 

It has been established, however, that during his visit to Norway Mr. Power 
arranged a mock funeral at Stavanger; an empty coffin, covered by a Union 
Jack, was conveyed to the quay and brought on board the steamer for Bergen. 
A film of these proceedings was taken, and the coffin subsequently returned to 
the local undertaker from whom it had been hired. 

As a result of the inquiries which have been made, the public may therefore 
be satisfied that the statements that the remains of the late Lord Kitchener 
were discovered in Norway, disinterred, and sent to this country, are entirely 
without foundation. 

Is there no means of bringing to book the author of such 
an outrage? If not there would appear to be a grave 
lacuna in our laws. 
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AT one time it looked as though “the English Channel ”’ 
was to be swum by every nationality except our own. 

First there was Miss Gertrude Ederle’s bril- 
Fhe, Copeneren liant performance on August 6th, when the 

feat was performed in the remarkable time of 
14 hours and 34 minutes. Miss Ederle lives in New York 
but was apparently born in Germany. Anyhow, to her 
belongs the glory of being the first woman to swim the 
Channel. Three weeks later (August 28th) Mrs. Corson, 
another American, but born in Denmark, repeated Miss 
Ederle’s feat, though taking nearly an hour longer over it. 
She proudly claimed to be “ the first mother to swim the 
Channel.” Next (August 3lst) a German baker (Vierkotten) 
entered the competition and astonished the world by beating 
Miss Ederle’s time by nearly two hours (12 hours 42 minutes). 
This was naturally more than France could stand, so ten 
days later a French baker, Georges Michel, eclipsed all 
records by swimming the Channel in 11 hours and 5 minutes. 
The unconquerable Channel had now been conquered four 
times in five weeks, and although some of the gilt was off the 
gingerbread and popular excitement had abated, Englishmen 
could not resist asking themselves: ‘Is it only foreigners 
who can swim our Channel?” It would have been humili- 
ating had the season ended on this note. There had been 
many gallant efforts by English men and English women 
this summer which from one cause or another had miscarried. 
Among these aspirants was Mr. Norman Leslie Derham, a young 
business man living at Southend-on-Sea. He had tried, and 
failed twice, but on September 17th, at the third time of 
asking, Mr. Derham did what no Briton had done for fifteen 
years, ie. since T. W. Burgess’s great swim. Mr. Derham 
left Cap Grisnez (like all this year’s successful swimmers) 
at 9 p.m., and despite a dense fog in the early morning, he 
landed at St. Margaret’s Bay east of Dover at 10.55 a.m., 
thus beating Miss Ederle’s time by 40 minutes, which 
secures him the £1,000 patriotically offered by the News of 
the World. Without being so demonstrative as the Ameri- 
cans, we are all delighted that a reproach was thus removed 
from our younger generation. There must have been some 
long faces at Lloyd’s over this series of successful swims, as 
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heavy odds are understood to have been laid by the cognos- 
centi against the Channel being swum by anybody this year. 


To many, if not to most persons-——judging by the newspapers 
—the outstanding and incomparably the most exciting 
event of the past month was the fight at 
Philadelphia on September 23rd between the 
Champion Heavyweight of the world, Jack Dempsey, and 
his Challenger, James Joseph Tunney. For this encounter 
arrangements had been made on the most lavish American 
scale, the venue being a huge stadium accommodating 
135,000 people, who paid about 2,000,000 dollars, or £400,000, 
in gate-money. The Press plunged into the affair with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and for many days beforehand the 
public were deluged with the information they were supposed 
to want, though how far this interest was spontaneous and 
how far the result of propaganda it were hard to say. Pace 
the Pacifists fighting has a tremendous fascination for the 
human race, and conceivably there was this insatiable 
demand for every detail concerning the preparations and 
prospects of the two big men who would seek to batter each 
other out of recognition with 6-oz. boxing-gloves before a 
vast crowd, many of whom had paid fabulous sums for a 
glimpse of the spectacle. Of the £400,000 Dempsey calcu- 
lated to receive from £150,000 to £200,000, and Tunney 
perhaps £30,000-£40,000. This was not bad pay for a 
ten-round contest that might possibly end with the first 
round. The betting was heavily on Dempsey, whom experts 
and other heavyweights, who had been knocked out by the 
Champion—to wit, Carpentier and Firpo—regarded as unde- 
featable, though here and there a more cautious prophet 
hedged owing to Dempsey’s long absence from the Ring 
and the suspicion that he was no longer the man he had been. 
But his sparring partners and other privileged persons 
permitted to see him in training scoffed at the idea that 
any living man could tackle ‘‘ a tornado,”’ who was likewise 
“a tiger.’ In fact, the general public on both sides of the 
Atlantic were made to feel sorry for “‘ poor Tunney” and 
to wonder how he could have been so rash as to embark on 
such a forlorn hope. There was much less talk from the 
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Tunney camp, which proved to be good tactics, as it doubtless 
encouraged over-confidence in the other side, and as he 
entered the Ring, evidently without any misgivings, Dempsey 
may or may not have said (journalistic imagination runs 


riot in U.S.A.), ‘‘ I shall polish off Tunney in a few minutes.”’ 


Within forty minutes of this brave utterance the Challenger 
had not merely polished off the Champion and taken his 
place, but actually made Dempsey look a second-rate boxer, 
for although there was no actual ‘‘ knock-out,” it was an 
easy win on points. Mr. Trevor C. Wignall, in a graphic 
message to the Hvening News, described the defeated cham- 
pion as ‘‘ out-boxed, out-fought, out-speeded, and out- 
generalled,’’ and Dempsey himself handsomely acknow- 
ledged (in the Evening Standard) that he had met “a better 
man.” But the real explanation of this sensation probably 
lies in the ex-champion’s further statement, “‘ I could never 
get going like I used to.” Sic transit gloria mundi. 


THE recovery of the ‘‘ Ashes” of English cricket in that 
unforgettable game at the Oval in mid-August has per- 
i formed the salutary service of silencing the 
cricket cranks who deafened us in the summer with 
demands for one innovation more absurd 

than another. Not that the agitators were all cranks, nor 
the proposed reforms all ridiculous, as some cricketers of 
renown lent their names to a movement inspired by the 
conviction that under modern conditions the bat has acquired 
an unwholesome and permanent mastery of the ball such as 
calls for drastic change. Hence the suggestion that the bat 
should be diminished, the wickets enlarged, and the ball 
tampered with, or the pitch shortened so that the batsman 
may be more vulnerable. Doubtless in first class cricket on 
pitches resembling billiard tables, the dressing of which is 
the life’s work of skilled and devoted experts, the bowler’s 
task has become increasingly difficult of late years and on 
many occasions he seems to be at a hopeless disadvantage 
that is not for the good of the game. But taking the country 
over and viewing the mass of cricket which makes no preten- 
sions to be first class, which is frequently played on in- 
different and sometimes deplorable wickets, there is no such 
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mastery of the bat over the ball as is complained of at Lord’s, 
the Oval, and elsewhere, where cracks operate and Test 
Matches obtain. On the contrary, the bowler still has the 
upper hand, as anyone who pauses to watch local cricket 
anywhere can see for themselves, as they rarely have to wait 
more than a few minutes before a wicket falls. In popular 
cricket a big score is a rarity. There is certainly no need to 
handicap the ordinary batsman in an ordinary game, and the 
powers-that-be cannot afford to forget that they are dealing 
with a game that is national in fact as well as in name. 
Let them make what rules seem best to first class cricketers 
for first class cricket and otherwise leave the game alone. 
What is really most needed for the retention of ‘‘ the Ashes ” 
is the development of great bowlers. But although the 
Press and the public do everything to encourage and indeed 
exalt batting, bowling, which is no less difficult and equally 
indispensable to success, is less highly regarded, which may 
be a reason, if not the reason that in first class cricket it does 
not keep pace with batting. The present writer was a very 
humble bowler in the dark ages at Harrow, who occasionally 
got wickets on minor occasions. No one was in the least 
interested, though if by any chance he made a few runs, 
everybody congratulated him. Too much kudos appertains 
to batting—too little to bowling. The batsman is the 
ornament of his side—-the bowler merely a useful adjunct 
who does the donkey-work. The reform most needed is a 
change of attitude in cricketers and the cricket-loving public. 


THE lawn tennis summer season ended with the United 
States still in possession of that coveted international 
. trophy, the Davis Cup, which she has now 
ee 7" won ten times in the twenty-one tournaments 
since the competition was started in 1900 

(there being no play from 1915 to 1918). In 1920 the 
United States defeated the holders, Australasia, at Auckland, 
New Zealand, and have held the Championship ever since, 
i.e. for seven successive years. France was expected to 
make a strong bid this year, thanks to the rapid advance 
and brilliant achievements of her famous quartet, MM. 
Borotra, Lacoste, Cochet, and Brugnon, who nowadays 
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dominate English no less than French lawn tennis. (English 
male play is admittedly in temporary eclipse from one 
cause or another, including golf.) Having established her 
supremacy in the European zone, which contains few coun- 
tries that can now give the French a game, France was 
qualified to play Japan, the easy winners in the American 
zone, for the right to challenge the United States. But 
for Mr. Wallis Myers’s presence in the U.S.A., representing 
the Daily Telegraph, we should know little or nothing of 
the subsequent matches—the lawn tennis of the year. 
Evidently the French, like so many players who cross the 
Atlantic, had some difficulty in ‘“‘ getting going ” under the 
different climatic conditions in another Hemisphere. They 
lost two of their four singles against Japan (Mr. Harada 
beating both M. Cochet and M. Lacoste), and only pulled 
through by the Doubles. The Challenge Round was played 
between France and America on September 9th to 11th at 
Germantown, Philadelphia. Once more the French were 
disappointing. It was not merely that they lost four of 
the five matches—Mr. Wallis Myers reported them as being 
outclassed by their opponents, as indeed the score showed. 
Thus on the first day Mr. W. M. Johnston disposed of M. 
Lacoste by 6—0, 6—4, 0—6, 6—0, while M. Borotra made 
small impression on Mr. W. T. Tilden in his native city, 
the American champion winning in three “ straight’”’ sets 
(6—2, 6—3, 6—3). Nor could France (M. Brugnon and 
M. Cochet) take a set off Mr. R. N. Williams and Mr. Vincent 
Richards in the Doubles, the score against France being 6—4, 
6—4, 6—2. That gave the Davis Cup for another year to 
the Americans. However, it was agreed to play out the 
remaining two singles, the holders being doubtless confident 
of scoring a love rubber. But they had a severe shock when 
M. Lacoste defeated Mr. Tilden, to whom defeat in a Davis 
Cup match had been a stranger during his six years’ cham- 
pionship. Lacoste won by three sets to one (4—6, 6—4, 
8—6, 8—6). It was a great feather in the young French- 
man’s cap, and he can scarcely have failed to notice the 
generous manner in which the sporting American gallery 
greeted his success. Some observers contrast this attitude 
with the churlish treatment usually meted out to Overseas 
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visitors at French Championships. If we may be allowed 
to say so, this is not the best way of getting even with 
* Uncle Shylock ” or “‘ Perfidious Albion.” 


M. Lacoste’s performance at Philadelphia had an electrical 
effect on the French team in the United States. We gather 
: from Mr. Wallis Myers’s attractive account 
away that though ostensibly the same men, the 
Frenchmen were totally different beings when 

they subsequently competed in the American National 
Championships at Forest Hills, New York, from those who 
had failed in the Davis Cup matches. They certainly 
achieved a series of sensational successes. The semi-finals 
were confined to three Frenchmen and one American, 
while the Final Round was monopolized by our old 
friends M. Borotra and M. Lacoste, whom Wimbledon is 
more or less accustomed to seeing in the places of honour, 
Only the previous week the Americans had almost given 
the impression of being in a higher class than the French 
players, and here were the parts reversed and the French 
dominating a Championship that only once previously had 
been captured by a foreigner—the incomparable H. L. 
Doherty in 1903. The Big Four of U.S.A. (Tilden, Johnston, 
Vincent Richards, and R. N. Williams) were all comfortably 
laid out. It was a portent and a presage of the repassing 
of the supremacy of this world-wide game from the New 
World to the Old. American lawn tennis players, as might 
have been expected, have taken their débdcle admirably. 
Mr. Tilden was a linesman in one of the semi-finals after 
his elimination in the preceding round by Cochet in the fifth 
final and hectic set. Borotra’s defeat of W. M. Johnston 
after losing the first two sets was equally startling to the 
gallery, who perforce resigned themselves to a condition 
thus described by Mr. Wallis Myers: “ For the first time 
since the war, the semi-final round of the American 
championship was decided to-day without either Tilden or 
Johnston in the lists.” However, there was still Vincent 
Richards, who “rather relishes the task of holding up the 
American flag single-handed.” However, it was no good. 
Our Wimbledon champion (M. Borotra) remained in his 
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irresistible mood and overcame the last American after 
another tremendous match by 3—6, 6—4, 4—6, 8—6, 6—2. 
In the other semi-final Lacoste beat Cochet in the fifth 
set, making the final a French preserve. This was easily 
won by Lacoste in three sets from Borotra, who evidently 
reacted from his titanic exertions. It is good news that 
Messrs. Tilden and Johnston contemplate ‘‘ hunting their 
victors’ on our side of the water. 


Tur Americans will, we feel sure, not take it amiss if we 
hazard an explanation of a transformation which leaves 

foreigners at the top of their private and 
™ hg particular tree. We do so with less hesita- 
Wherefore tion as we warned them some months ago 

that they would suffer the same fate as 
ourselves, as they had contracted the disease which England 
caught some years ago from Scotland. In the interval we 
have suffered eclipse on many fields of able-bodied athletic 
activity on which we had previously excelled. That disease 
is called “ golf.” It was not originally a disease, but a 
wholly admirable game for the people who then played it, 
and pre-eminently suited to the soil and climate of Scotland. 
Moreover, the Scottish (as they prefer to be called) are a 
calm, as well as a canny, people, who take their pleasures 
like other things—in moderation. Not so the English or 
the Americans, who, once bitten by a new craze, especially 
an importation from elsewhere, hurl themselves upon it 
and devour it as it devours them, especially if it happens to 
appeal to a popular Press and becomes the subject of “a 
boom,” as was the fate of golf in this country some twenty 
years ago. It is an ideal pastime for newspaper magnates 
whose running days are over, for able editors who burn 
the midnight oil, and working journalists generally, as, 
indeed, for the entire sedentary section of the community. 
Had _ it been confined to them, no harm would have accrued, 
but, onthe contrary, much good. They, however, insisted 
on toting it down the throats of the younger generation, 
and diverted potential champions from manlier and more 
strenuous games on to the golf links, and held up putting 
as the be-all and end-all of athletic existence. Having 
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glorified golf as the game of games, they are apt to round 
on and reproach the juniors, whom they beguiled, with their 
inability to keep their end up in running games against 
young France, young America, young Australia, and others 
who have got ahead of us. We lost our Wimbledon cham- 
pionships at St. Andrews, North Berwick, Sandwich, West- 
ward Ho, etc. The French stepped in and took possession, 
thanks to the soil of France being put to more fruitful 
purposes than putting greens. Latterly the Americans 
have become “ whole-hogging ”’ golfers, with the inevitable 
result that there are few ‘“‘ white hopes” to recruit and 
replace the old Guard that was laid out at Forest Hills. So 
MM. Borotra and Lacoste hold both the ‘‘ English-speaking ” 
championships, the blue ribands of the lawn tennis world, 
We cannot visualize M. Borotra devoting his week-ends to 
*‘ clock golf.” 


THe Daily Mail occupies such a unique place among 
journals by virtue of its countless public services that any 
. ‘ important event in its history necessarily 
BE Prt interests and concerns the country. Mr. 

Thomas Marlowe’s retirement from its editor- 
ship has called forth striking tributes to his character, his 
capacity, and his courage, which during some thirty years 
have been a considerable factor in making the Daily Mail 
what it is, viz. the voice of the general public of England, 
Fleet Street recognizes a man when it sees him, and it 
would be the universal verdict of his profession, as of all 
who are privileged to know him, that “‘ Marlowe is empha- 
tically a white man.” He has never been “ out for him- 
self,’’ has never sought the limelight, nor done any of the 
small or cheap things that come naturally to lesser journa 
lists. He worked with a single eye to the good of the paper 
he edited with conspicuous ability, and regarded the Daily 
Mail as a public trust, as a patriotic organ should always 
be. He retains his chairmanship of the company owning 
the Daily Mail, the Evening News,and the Weekly Dispatch, 
though his editorship of the Daily Mail has been entrusted to 
the competent hands of Mr. W. G. Fish, who will continue the 
traditions that have placed it at the top of the popular tree. 


HIGHER CONTROL IN WAR 


THIs month an Imperial Conference is due to assemble in 
London, and among its agenda certain problems of defence 
are down for discussion. What exactly these problems are 
has not been publicly stated, but unquestionably one which 
ought to receive consideration is our intended method of 
higher control in future Imperial wars. For the defence 
of the Empire no other question is of equal importance ; 
none has been less discussed or, seemingly, is less under- 
stood. Judging by the debate which took place in the 
House of Lords in June last, it would appear as though, in 
the minds of some of the highest authorities in the land, 
preparation for war is regarded as being synonymous with 
direction in war. 

During the debate the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was eulogized—and rightly eulogized—as an instrument for 
the elaboration during peace of war policy, and as a means 
of advising the Cabinet on the appropriate steps to be 
taken in the fulfilment of policy. For such purposes it is 
undeniably well suited. As was stated in the House of 
Lords, the eight Cabinet Ministers who are usually regarded 
as ex-officio members of the Committee are “ sufficiently 
representative to deal with all questions concerning National 
and Imperial Defence.” The three Chiefs of Staff, now to 
be given by warrant a special position in an advisory 
capacity, stand for the best technical doctrine and opinion 
available. The secretariat is admirable and ensures con- 
tinuity. 

In peace quick decisions are not called for. Time is no 
object ; months may be spent in composing differences of 
opinion; awkward problems can be, and sometimes are, 
indefinitely shelved. 

The usefulness of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
regarded solely as a peace-time instrument, needs little or 
no demonstration. Its achievements prior to the Great 
War suffice in themselves to justify its existence. The 
smooth transition of various Government departments from 
a peace to a war footing, owing to the existence of the 
so-called War Book prepared in the Committee of Imperial 
Defence ; the readiness with which censorship and methods 
dealing with espionage were established; above all, the 
complete understanding between the Army and the Navy 
in effecting the transfer of the Expeditionary Force from 
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these shores to France—such facts prove beyond any 
measure of doubt that, in preparing for war, the Committee 
is an Imperial asset of the utmost value. To these achieve- 
ments add the work it is now doing—its thirty committees, 
for example, dealing with a mass of subjects, including 
man-power—and no one is likely to cavil at Lord Balfour’s 
boast that ‘‘ under the existing system a degree of co- 
ordination has already been obtained, and is being pursued, 
far in excess of any of which our forefathers ever dreamed.” 

But when Lord Balfour goes on to assert that the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence has been tried in war and that 
it can, under war conditions, effect a degree of co-ordi- 
nation of which a single individual would be quite incapable, 
he makes a claim that needs to be most critically examined. 
If such a claim refers only to the entire activities of the 
State, civilian as well as military, for the general conduct 
of a war, his lordship’s assertion might possibly be accepted 
without comment. The only objection likely to be raised 
to such a view is the constitutional one that, in such cir- 
cumstances, the Committee of Imperial Defence would, of 
necessity, usurp many, if not most, of the functions of the 
Cabinet. 

But if the Lord President of the Council meant to imply 
that the Defence Committee had been tried during the late 
war and had proved successful in co-ordinating the actual 
operations of the fighting services, he strains our credulity 
to bursting-point. Further, when he goes on to suggest 
that, in this matter of fighting co-ordination, we stand far 
ahead of anything of which our forefathers ever dreamed, 
he is clearly oblivious of the elder Pitt’s war methods and 
war achievements. 

The plain truth is that, during the late war, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence had no hand at all in the actual conduct 
of operations. When sudden crises arose and quick decisions 
were wanted, its deliberate procedure proved totally unsuit- 
able, and its lack of executive authority was a fatal bar to 
its usefulness. In November 1914 it fell into abeyance, 
and was replaced first by the War Council, and later by the 
Dardanelles Committee, the War Committee and the War 
Cabinet. All these bodies were, in fact, Cabinet Committees, 
possessing supreme powers of decision which ordinarily 
pertain to the Cabinet alone. Such powers are of set 
purpose denied to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

If the Lords debate made one thing clear, it is this: 
that, as regards the conduct of warlike operations, we 
stand to-day exactly where we stood in 1914. All our 
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institutions remain the same, and their powers are unaltered. 
The Cabinet, the Committee of Imperial Defence, the 
Ministerial heads of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, 
and the Boards of the Services exist to-day exactly as 
they existed when the war came on us, and they are sup- 
posed to function as they did then. Yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that, during the war, not one of these institutions 
functioned as it was intended to function. The Cabinet 
delegated its powers to bodies of an unconstitutional 
character; for all practical purposes the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence disappeared, and the Board system at the 
Admiralty, copied so recently as 1904 for the Army, suffered 
temporary eclipse. 

For historical reasons the breakdown of the Board 
system is of peculiar interest, and further it had a material 
bearing on the conduct of the war, certainly during the 
earlier months. 

The Board of Admiralty, as is well known, is supposed 
to exercise, as a Commission under the Crown, the powers 
of the dormant office of the Lord High Admiral. In former 
times—during the Napoleonic wars, for instance—it had no 
responsibility to Parliament in matters of financial adminis- 
tration, and it was certainly less subject to parliamentary 
influences than it is to-day. Being freed from administra- 
tive responsibilities, it was able to devote its time mainly 
to the consideration of strategical and other warlike 
problems. It had, in fact, all the credentials of what 
nowadays is known as a War Staff. The position of the 
Minister, the First Lord, as primus inter pares, was well 
understood and recognized. By himself he possessed no 
powers of command, all such powers being vested in the 
Board. But during the nineteenth century the position 
was gradually changed, and, without question, changed for 
the worse. In 1831 the administrative functions of the 
Navy Board were absorbed into the Board of Admiralty, 
and henceforth the naval members became so engrossed in 
administrative routine that they had little or no time to 
devote to the study of war problems in peace or to the 
conduct of operations in war. In such circumstances the 
disappearance of the Board system, when war supervened, 
was probably inevitable. 

Turning now to the Army, we find the same thing 
happening, partly from similar causes, partly from others 
which need explanation. In 1855 the office of Secretary 
of State for War was created, and three years later this 
official was given a position which, when the Great War 
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came, worked irreparable harm, not to the Army alone, but, 
by reflex action, to the Navy as well. In 1858 it was 
decreed by Letters Patent that “when an army is engaged 
in active operations in the field, the officer commandi 
the forces reports direct to the Secretary of State for War 
as the official organ of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
takes his instructions.” If words have any meaning at all, 
this decree gave the Secretary of State personally powers of 
command over all armies in the field. He and he alone 
was responsible for orders issued to the various local com- 
manders. 

The Letters Patent of 1858 have never been recalled, 
and accordingly Lord Kitchener was, in 1914 and 1915, 
fully within his rights as Secretary of State in acting as 
generalissimo of the military forces. Nor was his colleague 
at the Admiralty slow to imitate his example. If not 
de jure, at any rate de facto, Mr. Churchill assumed the 
powers of a Lord High Admiral. To the fact of the Ministers 
both at the War Office and at the Admiralty possessing, or 
assuming, powers of executive command the appalling 
blunders which marked the opening stages of the Darda- 
nelles—Gallipoli campaign can clearly be traced. 

Owing to this cause the expert advisers were placed in 
a position of hopeless inferiority and irresponsibility. It is 


notorious that the General Staff was even more opposed | 


to the Dardanelles venture than was Lord Fisher, the First 
Sea Lord. Hard things have been said of the experts—of 
Lord Fisher in particular—for not asserting themselves 
more strongly than they did when this campaign was under 
discussion. But constitutionally their action was perfectly 
correct. Lord Fisher took the only course that was open 
to him when he submitted to the First Lord a reasoned 
statement protesting against the Dardanelles bombardment. 
This statement he asked might be brought to the notice 
of the War Council. It was sent only to the Prime Minister, 
who turned it down. After this, silence or resignation was 
the First Sea Lord’s only alternative. To say that he 
should have burst forth to the Council in invective against 
a plan strongly favoured by his own Chief is to urge some- 
thing that is unreasonable, unconstitutional, and opposed 
to every instinct of the fighting services. Do those who 
advocate such a course pretend also that the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, who accompanied Lord Kitchener 
to the Council meetings, should have informed the assembled 
Ministers that views expressed by the Secretary of State 
for War were dead against the considered opinion of the 
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General Staff? Yet, as matters stood in 1915, and as, 
incidentally, they stand to-day, both the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff and the First Sea Lord were, con- 
stitutionally and from a disciplinary point of view, in the 
same boat. 

That the position of the expert was, and is, an impossible 
one was recognized later. On January 27, 1916, an Order- 
in-Council was issued, ordering that “the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff shall . . . be responsible for issuing 
the orders of the Government in regard to military opera- 
tions.” He was thus placed temporarily in a position 
independent of the Secretary of State for War, and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon has, in his writings, borne testimony to 
the immense improvement that occurred in the counsels 
of the nation when the expert was thus brought into direct 
touch with those in whom powers of decision rested. Yet 
in 1918 the salutary Order of 1916 was cancelled, and to-day 
we are back where we stood in 1914. So long as the Letters 
Patent of 1858 hold good, no number of Warrants laying 
down that the Chiefs of Staff are “singly and collectively 
responsible for the policy which they recommend” will 
avail. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, at any 
rate, still remains a mere subordinate of the Secretary of 
State for War, and, in war, it is his Chief’s policy, and not 
his own, that he is bound to advocate. In such circum- 
stances a Chief of Staffs Committee must, for the conduct 
of operations, be regarded as a fraud and a delusion. 

So long as executive authority over operating forces 
rests with the Ministers at the head of the fighting services, 
it is they, and not their subordinates, who must be brought 
into line where combined action is at issue, as it always 
must be in war. In the House of Lords debate it was 
vaguely hinted that the Cabinet, advised by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, would achieve this vital object. Of 
course, as everyone must know, such a suggestion is pure 
nonsense. If war came to-morrow, the same thing would 
happen as happened in 1914. A War Council of sorts, 
having full powers of decision, would be formed and would 
be held responsible for the co-operation of the three 
Services. A repetition in some shape or form of the 
Gallipoli fiasco would be inevitable. The Minister with 
the glibbest tongue and the thickest skin would be sure 


in the long-run to win his way with a body of judges who 


avowedly know little or nothing about the subject on which 
they are asked to adjudicate and who are debarred from 
getting free and unfettered evidence from expert witnesses, 
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who are often subordinates of the leading counsel. In such 
circumstances the considered opinions of the Chief of Staffs 
Committee are likely to share the fate of the well-known 
memorandum of 1906, in which, after mature consideration, 
both the First Sea Lord and the Chief of the General Staff 
pronounced in strongest terms against an attack on the 
Dardanelles fortress. 

Nothing truer was ever said of war than Mr. Lloyd 
George’s remark in the House of Commons that “ you 
cannot run war with a Sanhedrin.”’ Cabinets, War Councils, 
Defence Committees, Sanhedrin, Aulic Councils are all on 
a par where the conduct of operations is concerned, 
Rapidity of decision and secrecy are the qualities vital to 
success in war, and notoriously councils and committees 
are not conspicuous for possessing either of these qualities. 

It is self-evident that in an Empire like our own there 
must be some one authority, responsible to the Govern- 
ments of the Empire as a whole, who shall be empowered 
to co-ordinate the movements and the operations of the 
naval, military and air forces drawn from every portion 
of the Empire. Clearly, too, every advantage is gained if 
this authority possesses a measure of technical knowledge 
commensurate with its vast responsibilities. 

Who or what is this authority to be, and what are to 
be its powers in war? Such, briefly and baldly stated, 
are the questions for which the statesmen of the Empire 
are invited to find an answer. 

Hitherto in this article the political and constitutional 
aspects of the problem have been chiefly considered. What 
may be termed its technical or professional side is possibly 
less familiar to those who have not been brought much 
into touch with the fighting forces. This point of view 
was ably defined by Lord Thomson during the House of 
Lords debate. ‘‘ Chiefs of Staff,’ he stated, ‘“‘are the 
reverse of fire-eaters. Their attitude has never varied: 
they want to know what they are expected to perform, 
to avoid being asked to execute the impossible, and, when 
their task has been finally determined, to be left alone to 
do it.” There is a vast deal of philosophy underlying those 
words “ to be left alone to do it.” 

Save in an advisory capacity, a Chief of Staff does not 
want to get mixed up in the administrative routine of 4 
Ministry. Should that happen, he is fully sensible that he 
would lose his value as a scientific thinker on war and 
that he would never, either in peace or in war, have the 
time necessary for his appointed task. Not his to produce 
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the weapon; that is the proper business of the civilian 
Minister in whose hands the power of the purse is rightly 
concentrated. What a Chief of Staff does ask is that, 
when war comes, he may be given leisure to apply his whole 
mind to the task of defeating the enemy, and that he may 
not be called on, day in and day out, to explain the ABC 
of his profession to laymen who, with the best will in the 
world, cannot be expected to grasp in an hour or two 
snatched from other pressing duties the many processes, 
possibly of a very technical nature, by which he has arrived 
at his conclusions. Above all, he begs to be excused having 
to combat in debate the alternative conclusions of the 
Ministerial head of a fighting service who, if he attends 
properly to his multifarious administrative functions, cannot 
possibly have the time, even if he has the knowledge, to 
gather up the vast network of threads which go to produce 
the fabric of a plan of operations. 

At the same time a Chief of Staff fully realizes that he 
and the force he represents are but a fraction of that vast 
entity, an Empire-in-arms. He knows, for example, that 
harmonious co-operation with his brother Chiefs of Staff is 
essential, and that there must be some one authority to 
co-ordinate their joint efforts. Only one other thing he 
asks, and that is that this authority may be an individual 
and not a council or a committee; that this individual 
may be in a position to devote his whole time to his task ; 
and that he may have power to execute, swiftly and secretly, 
whatever plan of operations he approves. 

Neither soldiers, sailors nor airmen want autocratic 
powers conferred on them in peace or in war. They know 
full well that they must ever remain subject to the civil 
authority—in our case the Governments of the Empire. 
But they do ask that the statesmen of the Empire, assembled 
in conference, shall determine once and for all on rational 
lines what our future system for the conduct of operations 
in war is to be, where executive authority is to rest, how 
the individual possessing such authority is to be appointed, 
and exactly what powers are to be conferred on him. This 
done, the Chiefs of Staff ask for nothing better than tu be 
made responsible directly to him as his advisers or co- 
adjutors. 

In the House of Lords debate it was freely stated that 
no one man could be found with the aptitudes necessary for 
so tremendous an undertaking as the co-ordination in war 
of the operations of the Imperial forces as a whole. Clearly 
if such a man is to be burdened with a load of other duties, 
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Ministerial or administrative, the task imposed on him 
would be beyond the capacity of any one individual to 
cope with. But, assuming that he is relieved of all other 
responsibilities, that he possesses the confidence of the 
whole Empire, and that, if possible, he should in peace 
have been brought into close touch with the Chiefs of Staff, 
there is then not the least doubt but that a judicially 
minded man of high attainments and with wide experience 
in affairs of State could fill the rdle to perfection. In any 
case, an individual of moderate attainments would in war 
be preferable to a Council or a Committee of all the Talents, 

If now the Imperial Conference will rise to the height 
of its opportunity, it can do for the Empire in future what 
Pitt did for England in the eighteenth century. No more 
fitting conclusion can be found than the words in which 
the late Sir Julian Corbett summarizes Pitt’s theory and 
practice : 

* Pitt,’ he wrote, “has afforded his country for all 
time, if she had the wit to understand, a complete system 
of how to use the peculiar strength that belongs to her 
and to no one else. Pitt’s theory has found to this day 
no real resting-place in the English ideas of government.” 
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Is England going to be put under the heel of Socialism ? 
That depends upon whether or not Conservatism can be 
persuaded to put its house in order. The Conservative 
Party provides the only bulwark against Socialism. Latter- 
day Liberalism having been dissolved by spontaneous 
combustion into its component elements, no longer exists 
as a definite political substance; therefore that section of 
the nation which has no liking for Socialism, Bolshevism, 
and Communism, and all else that votes ‘“‘ Labour,” is 
looking for salvation to the Conservative Party. 

Is this confidence justified ? Or will the next appeal 
to the constituencies put this heteromorphous “ Labour ” 
Party into office? These are questions moving the hearts 
and minds of some among us who are not content to 
float smilingly down-stream in the sunshine of passing 
events but prefer to test now and again the force of currents 
beneath the surface. Truly one never knows how or when 
a sudden change may occur in the political outlook, or 
what new force may arise to control, and perhaps divert 
the normal trend of events. The unexpected has often 
proved decisive; and something quite different from what 
to-day seems likely to eventuate may intervene to shape 
the future of political history. But supposing nothing 
strange does happen—and we go on as at present with only 
two effective Parties—is it certain, or even likely, that the 
Conservative Party as now organized will be left victorious 
in possession of the field ? 

Not very long ago Mr. Winston Churchill told an audience 
of Conservative clubmen that in his opinion their Party was 
“safe for the next ten years.” This was after Stockport 
and Darlington had passed without leaving a ripple on the 
surface of those waters of contentment into which the Prime 
Minister had also recently welcomed Sir Alfred Mond as 
a Conservative—not as merely an ally! Shortly afterwards 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the Undergraduates 
of Cambridge University that the Conservative Party was 
“preserving in a sober unostentatious manner” the great- 
ness of the Empire, and was about to “ garner in the fruits 
of victory”? and start us all upon a “great and brilliant 
period of British History’ when his own ideal had been 
realized and the political forces of Britain had been once 
again merged into two camps only. 

It should never be forgotten that the so-called “ Labour ” 
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Party of to-day is in the main a reincarnation of that 
Latter-day Liberalism of which Mr. Winston Churchill 
himself was one of the two chief exponents, and of which 
undoubtedly he would still have been Prophet and High 
Priest had not the marmalade-makers of Dundee forgotten 
the sugar he had lavished upon them for many years and 
cast him off in 1922. So that when Mr. Churchill idealizes 
in this fashion it becomes necessary to inquire what he means 
by the two parties into which he would like to see British 
political forces divided. Can anybody doubt that he and 
Lord Birkenhead have the same ideal, and that ideal a 
Coalition of all and sundry who would log-roll with them— 
whatever past or present principles or lack of principles 
may stand to their record? And if there be two men 
thoroughly mistrusted by the industrial voter to-day, and 
for that reason a double millstone round the neck of the 
Conservative Party in the constituencies, they are the two. 
They have demonstrated too often that Capital v. Labour 
is what they want to see in battle array. Both are political 
Jingoes of the true type, and each fancies himself to be 
a Mussolini—though each is as different in character from 
that statesman-patriot as can well be imagined. 

The Conservative Party can never survive as a pre- 
dominantly Capitalist Party. That, of all errors, would 
be the most fatal from the point of view of a Tory Democrat. 
Once let the ancient Tory Party become “ commercialized ” 
—in the sense of being the Party that has no promotion 
to offer to any who lack wealth and influence—and it is 
no longer the Party of the People that Disraeli bequeathed 
to his country. There is but one hope for England—and 
that rests in the keeping of the Conservative Party. If 
Conservatism will assert itself during the next two years 
and make a reality of the “democratic” professions 
pervading its leader’s speeches, but doubtless distasteful to 
some of the men around him, all will be well. If not, it 
will go under and, with its disappearance, the hope of saving 
the country from a deluge of Communistic legislation the 
effect of which no man can foretell. I will not stop to 
discuss the precise meaning of that much-abused word 
“democratic.” Suffice it to say that to a Disraelian Con- 
servative the word means something wholly different from 
what it means on the lips of either the Welsh Wizard or 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Disraeli’s great Party of the 
People stood for the interests of all classes alike, and 
legislated accordingly, since he and his associates stood for 
all that had made England great and prosperous in the 
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best sense. Whiggery and Latter-day Liberalism—com- 
mercialism entrenched—fought Disraeli and his social 
reformers at every stage. 

But now Conservatism is in danger of becoming a party 
ruled entirely by wealthy men with commercial attachments : 
and the trek of moneyed people of every sort, with no other 
interests to serve but finance, to the Conservative camp, bodes 
no good to the British Constitution or to the British Empire. 
It will certainly encourage and facilitate the task of Socialism 
in its avowed intention when effectively in power of imposing 
a capital levy. It is even now (to such as have eyes to see 
and ears to hear) exercising an evil influence in the coal 
dispute. Its effects will grow more obvious as time goes on 
and the country becomes more restive under its present 
burdens, until the full extent of its mischief is revealed at 
the next General Election. 

If the Conservative Party is to be effective as a bulwark 
against Socialism and Communism, it must give heed to 
this danger. One conspicuous weakness of the present 
Government is that it contains no single Minister who can 
claim to represent in his own person the wage-earning class. 
Were there but one John Burns to explain at first hand 
what poverty and hunger really feel like, and to translate 
into statesmanship the yearnings and ambitions of those 
whose lot is cast among England’s workers, what an influence 
he might be exercising for good in this present crisis! But 
has Conservatism—official Conservatism—ever attempted 
to encourage such men? That our Party could find them 
as easily as Socialism can—nay, of much saner quality— 
is beyond argument; but unhappily, whereas the working- 
man and the black-coated man of modest means are keenly 
sought after for the services they can render to the Party, 
they cannot hope for anything more as their reward than 
the lot of the hewer of wood and the drawer of water in 
the Conservative system. To-day Socialism alone seems 
to them to offer any prospect of promotion for political 
services, and in that respect follows the traditions of 
Liberalism, which always “looked after” its faithful workers. 
But the Conservative Trade Unionist has small hope of 
being put on the magisterial bench. The Conservative 
“intellectual”? may earn a fee as an orator on behalf of 
some plutocrat who is incapable of expounding Conservative 
principles himself—but nothing more. Whoever heard of 
a Conservative working-man being helped and encouraged 
to plant the constitutional flag as a free agent in an industrial 
constituency after the manner of “‘ Labour” ? Or whoever 
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heard of a Conservative “ intellectual’? who had won his 
spurs by laborious work in a “ hopeless ”’ constituency being 
generously offered a safe seat as a reward for his work ag 
a pioneer? The simple truth is that “ prizes” of that sort 
are reserved for men of ample means and family influence 
who have made some sort of show of seriousness by going 
through a contest in some uncertain division as a means of 
“getting their hand in” until a “better chance’’ becomes 
vacant! Those who have had experience behind the scenes 
know only too well how to estimate the sincerity of the call 
for promising young men to carry the Conservative banner, 

Let any open-minded Conservative, who has leisure to 
do so, get a copy of The Times of date October 31, 1924 
(or any other daily paper giving the full results of the 
General Election then concluded, with biographical notes 
of the successful Conservative candidates). Let him total 
up the number of (a) titled M.P.s; of (6) wealthy com- 
mercial men; of (c) King’s Counsel and other lawyers; 
of (d) doctors, accountants, stockbrokers, and the like; 
and finally let him see whether he cannot number the 
representatives of Conservative Labour on the fingers of 
one hand. It will bea revelation. In truth, the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons to-day represents wealth 
and social influence to a far greater extent than any Party 
has ever before represented these interests in a Parliament 
elected by popular vote on a modern franchise basis. 

How does this come about? Does it mean that the 
nation has deliberately made up its mind to abolish the 
£400 a-year man? Will the electors take the same line 
next time ? To some of us who try to look ahead and read 
the signs of the times it appears that the Conservative 
Party of to-day may well be likened to a tremendously 
prosperous person, outwardly looking a picture of sound 
health but inwardly in need of very drastic treatment for 
a serious disease of which he is unconscious but which may 
presently reduce him to a skeleton. In a word, the Con- 
servative Party is already working towards the same 
condition as Latter-day Liberalism has fallen into—and by 
a similar process. Strangely enough, abounding prosperity 
came to both in the same way. The present reign of 
Conservatism was the result of a panic in 1924 about 
Bolshevism: Liberalism secured overwhelming power in 
1906 in a panic over ‘“‘ dear” food and Chinese “slavery.” 
Nemesis works impartially. Commercialized Liberalism 
created present-day Socialism : commercialized Conservatism 
might provide Socialism with a working majority. 
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Is ours the stupid Party? Verily, there does seem to 
be some malignant spirit hovering over high places which 
secures the appointment of square men to round holes and 
round men to square holes in the management of the 
Conservative Party. This handicap reveals its presence 
chiefly in two directions—bad staff work, of which there 
is eternal complaint, and blundering platform tactics. It 
will probably take many “ Hammersmiths” to drum the 
reality of the former into the organizing cranium: as to the 
latter we may recall the fact that Disraeli himself in 1868 
had bitter experience of the difficulty of getting the Con- 
servative Party to abandon a purely negative attitude, and 
to adopt a bold forward policy of constructive statesman- 
ship. Golden opportunities were lost by the Goverment 
in the summer of 1925 when the railwaymen threatened 
not to carry coal, and again at the close of the General 
Strike when the country would have backed Ministers to 
the uttermost in any bold policy of trade-union reform they 
had chosen to recommend; but no—the whole time it is 
a rearguard-action policy, a policy of conceding as little 
as possible and nothing at all until pressure becomes so 
strong that something has got to be done, or at least some 
show of doing something must be made. 

Why is it that present-day Conservatism hesitates to 
tackle problems of domestic reform in a manner that will 
not only benefit the nation, but will also at the same time 
do credit to the Conservative Party? Is not this the 
explanation—is it not that Conservatism, instead of 
inaugurating forward movements, is content to let others 
start them, and to follow on, doing the clearing up? How 
different from Disraeli! Think of the great Public Health 
legislation of 1875. From start to finish that was an 
achievement the glory of which stands wholly to the credit 
of the Conservative Party. Contrast that with what is 
going on to-day in that sphere of domestic legislation which 
is always nearest at home to the British elector. There 
is Mr. Neville Chamberlain—the one really efficient local 
administrator we have got—clearing up somebody else’s 
housing problem; there is the Minister of Labour struggling 
gallantly with somebody else’s unemployment muddle ; 
there is the Minister of Education doing excellent work, 
but having to bear a wholly undeserved share of blame 
for what somebody else is really responsible for. And so 
we carry on. For twenty years Conservatism was out of 
office. (The Coalition period would never have been re- 
corded in history had the Party at that time been loyal 
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to itself and its great traditions, and we should never have 
been distracted by the nightmare of clearing-up that is our 
portion to-day.) 

Suppose, to apply a practical test, some unexpected 
incident should arise to compel an appeal to the country 
at the present time. What would happen? It is extremely 
doubtful—for the country generally is in a state of sup- 
pressed irritation over many matters, and excellent as has 
been much of the work the Government has done, it is of 
the sort that has little electioneering value, and there is 
no single great objective on the Conservative horizon to 
compel attention and command enthusiasm. On the con- 
trary, people are becoming sick to death of seeing everything 
referred to Commissions and Committees which never seem 
to end in anything but a firmer grip of the bureaucratic 
hand on the national throat and a choking-off more and 
more of the dimming hope of some relief from State inter- 
ference with every detail of a man’s life and home and 
business. And the weird thing about it all is that whenever 
the Government do set their hand to something by which 
they might achieve popular approval they either choose 
the wrong thing to do or do the right thing in the wrong 
way. The silly stupidity of advertising on postmarks is a 
good illustration of the former: one need only compare 
it with the great reforms in Post Office administration 
carried out by Henry Fawcett to see how childish the 
suggestion is. Or look at the profiteering question, which 
directly touches every household in the land. Ordinary 
people know quite well that the cost of living to-day depends 
very much upon the doings of the big profiteer and very 
little upon those of the retail shopkeeper. But the first- 
class brains in a Conservative Government to-day have 
evolved the brilliant idea of turning every shopkeeper in 
. the land into a committee-man and his shop into a committee- 
room for some other party by putting on his track another 
army of inspectors armed with many fresh legislative devices 
for tripping him up; whilst the unfortunate British house- 
wife, who to-day as a rule gets “bumping” weight or 
measure from her tradesmen, is to have that no longer. She 
is to be saved a farthing here and maybe a halfpenny there 
though the grading and packing and certifying, and all the 
rest of it that will now have to be done, must add shillings 
every week to the household budget, to say nothing of the 
steady (though here it may be small) upward movement 
in the cost of local government. Reduction in the cost of 
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living—not increase—is what the black-coated man and his 
wife desire. For them there is no dole. 

Meanwhile, in every artisan centre Socialism is at work, 
day and night, seven days a week. What are we doing, 
or going to do, to stem the steady increase in its voting- 
power ?—for despite what happened at the last election the 
voting-power of Socialism advances in artisan constituencies. 
That voting-power is recruited mainly (though not wholly) 
from the labouring classes. These labouring folk are not 
by any means either disloyal or selfish or idle by nature. 
But they are conscious—very much so—of social inferiority ; 
and they are responsive only to those who understand 
them and appreciate their point of view. They constitute 
too large a proportion of the electorate in these times to 
be lightly dismissed as hopeless victims of ignorance. 
Liberalism has lost them because they have been astute 
enough to detect the fallacy of its shibboleths, despite the 
undoubted fact that Liberalism always treated their spokes- 
men wisely as political comrades-in-arms. Are they to be 
given over permanently to Socialism? Are the corduroys 
and the black-coats to be forced to combine at the polling- 
booth to defeat the power of the purse in the public life 
of England in this twentieth century of slobbering senti- 
mentalism ? Or will Conservatism rise to its true tradition 
as the Party of the People, and become democratic in the 
best sense as the national constitutional bulwark? If so, 
there are careerists to be jettisoned, and nouveaux riches to 
be forced to give place to men (and women) of another 
stamp—and changes in policy to be accomplished—and the 
time is too short to justify delay. 

This is admittedly a “‘ grouse,” and perhaps not altogether 
palatable to many readers of the National Review, but it is 
well meant, and will, I hope, do good by awakening the 
powers-that-be in the Conservative Party to some conscious- 
ness of things as they seem to 
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THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 


THE spirit of a nation is seldom understood, for it is not 
a thing to be seen, or a thing to be bartered. To foreigners 
the eccentricities of the normalities of others, that is the 
difference between others and themselves, strike the eye 
and hallucinate the brain, and the farther afield we go the 
more eccentric become these comparative abnormalities, 
yet near or far the national spirit eludes our grasp, ob- 
scured as it is by a variety of racial spectacles. Even to 
the people themselves, the humdrum of daily pleasures and 
toils, and the normal security which civilization offers, 
hide from all but the acutest the spiritual spark glowing 
within each. It is only when some great cataclysm tears 
away the veil of commonplace things that all these little 
sparks leap into one great tongue of fire, then the national 
spirit is revealed. As with the individual so with a nation, 
it is danger, calamity, and turmoil which allow worth and 
character to manifest. It is during great crises that a 
nation can be judged, in all other periods it can only be 
criticized. Then, curiously, once the crisis has passed 
along its way, the vision of national worth dissolves, is 
gone, and is forgotten. All is forgotten, and criticism and 
illusion come back into their own. Spiritually a nation is 
lulled to sleep by peace and comfort—then its daily pleasures 
are its dreams, and its daily sorrows its nightmares. 

As an Englishman I feel that we, common with all 
other nations, in the main misunderstand ourselves. We 
are amazingly critical Every Government is elected to 
ruin us; but Governments are of the commonplace, and 
if the spirit could laugh it would surely laugh at their 
babblings. We look askance at novelty and innovation, 
yet we are the most handy improvisers in the world, our 
very Empire is a huge improvisation. We abhor originality, 
it almost frightens us to think that Englishmen can change, 
it is an insult to the permanence of our stability. Yet 
we are fond of disparaging our own efforts, and frequently 
we belittle ourselves. Disparagement by others does not 
excite us, for it is of others, and others are not Englishmen. 
If the Irish Americans raise a million or two to foster revolt 
against our rule, we do not move an eyelash. If they 
like to waste their money, well, let them, for our rule is 
as invulnerable to what gold can buy as the average English- 
man is to bribery. We are outwardly a mass of contra- 
dictions—and, in truth, so also is every other nation, 
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We are not inordinately clever or intelligent, many con- 
sider us somewhat stupid, and these many are probably right. 
We are, however, extraordinarily individual, self-opinionated, 
and proud of being not only Englishmen, but each of us an 
Englishman. Our whole political system is founded on this 
outlook—this individual squint. We are so personal in our 
individuality that we like being represented by a King, but 
cannot tolerate a tyrant, or even a Prime Minister possessed 
of real power. Our parliamentary system is a paradox 
and an anachronism. We have no true political head to 
our Government. We have a Cabinet, a club, that is all 
it really is. If any man in this “ Society of Friends,” this 
peculiarly English gathering, shows what a foreigner would 
call political ability, he is regarded with suspicion. Cabinet 
decisions are nearly always half-measures, since the weak 
minister is just as obsessed by being an Englishman as 
the strong; thus it happens that all opinions must be 
included in the answer. Only in great national emergencies 
are decisions decisive, and then because individuality itself 
is confronted by some calamity which threatens it with 
obliteration. We love committees, we are ruled by a 
committee, the most impossible instrument of rule, because 
no one in a committee, anyhow in ours, can be dominated 
by the individuality of another. We look upon our Prime 
Minister as head of the Government, much as we look 
upon our King as head of the Empire. Both are purely 
constitutional, neither the one nor the other possesses real 
power. We do not love able men, and in a great crisis 
when they save us from our impossible system we only 
accept them as we would an umbrella in a storm. 

All this is most bewildering and misleading to the 
foreigner. In foreign affairs our parliamentary system is, 
of course, impossible in the extreme. We never give a 
decision, we never decisively say ‘“‘ yes” or “no,” because 
only one man can do so, and if one man did so, it would 
detract from his fellow-workers, and this is one of the club 
rules which must never be broken, for to break it would 
be like cheating at cards. The country is so orderly, so 
prosperous, and really so contented that the foreigner, 
poor fool, believes that it is all due to our parliamentary 
system, and we believe it ourselves. He says: Look at 
England, we must have a parliament; but he forgets that 
England is peopled with Englishmen and not with Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Italians, or Whatnots. So he copies our political 
system (or want of system) and in a year or two it produces 
such chaos amongst Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, and 
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Whatnots that each in turn is compelled to accept a dicta- 
torship in order to put things straight. The parliamentary 
system is patent to Englishmen, the Whatnot does not 
realize this, nor do we. Look at Egypt and India, our 
parliamentary system there is as absurd as a fur coat at 
the equator, or an iced drink at the north pole. 

Most of my life, fortunately or unfortunately, has been 
spent amongst soldiers. I say fortunately, because close 
contact with my fellow-countrymen has given me insight 
into their character ; and unfortunately, because in England 
the soldier is despised, he is under the discipline of some 
individual, and this is a horrid crime. Nevertheless, we 
are a race of potential soldiers, as I will show. 

In the Great War I saw what I saw again but yesterday 
during the Great Strike—the manifestation of the English 
spirit. It did not creep out of its shell or explode, it was 
simply there as it always is; but to see its outline requires 
a background—the smoke of war, or the gloom of revolution, 
Our individuality was threatened, our sense of fair play 
was shocked, and above all we were nationally stung to 
the quick to think that others could imagine that an 
Englishman can be coerced by force. The Germans never, 
from August 4, 1914 onwards to November 1918, had 
a chance of winning the war, because Englishmen will 
not accept defeat; proverbially they lose all battles save 
the last one. The Trade Union Council never had the 
remotest chance of winning the Great Strike. They tried 
Russian methods. As well attempt to paint a miniature 
with a boot brush as to attempt so foolish a thing in England. 
The Russians have spent millions in this country on revolu- 
tionary propaganda, may they continue to do so, for it 
has no more effect than sinking gold in the Atlantic, it 
just makes a splash, that is all. They thought, if they 
think at all, that Englishmen were mentally like Russians, 
because both have legs and arms, and require rest and food. 
Not until Russians become Englishmen will their pro- 
paganda become effective, and by then they will have 
learnt how to appreciate our parliamentary system—-so all 
will be well. 

The Englishman’s outlook on foreigners is much as 
was that of the classical Greeks towards the Persians— 
foreigners are barbarians, and a barbarian is a non-Greek. 
In my book, The Reformation of War, I wrote of the English 
soldier : 


I have watched him in two long wars struggling against odds, and I have 
learnt to appreciate his virtues, and his failings, and his indomitable courage. 
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He is @ man who possesses such natural pride of birth that, through sheer 
contempt for others, he refuses to learn or to be defeated. He divides humanity 
into two classes, Englishmen and niggers, and of the second class some happen 
to be black and others white. He only condescends to differentiate between 
these sub-classes by calling the latter dagoes. To him all white folk outside 
his own, little islands are such. From these he has learnt nothing, yet he is 
tolerant, tolerant as he would be to his dog; he has, in fact, raised the vice 
of contempt to a high virtue, and on this virtue is the British Empire founded. 

Having nothing to learn, through sheer power of domination he has become 
the prince of rulers, and through sheer refusal to be defeated by niggers the 
master of improvisation. He is always there, for the sun never sets on his 
Empire, but he is never ready. For readiness would presuppose fear, and 
what has he, as an Englishman, to be afraid of ? He is an incarnation of 
King Henry V, and every battle he fights is an Agincourt. 


I hold this view still, and not only of the English soldier 
but of all true Englishmen. Our insularity, sitting as we 
do on the rim of Europe, has enabled us to pick and choose 
as we like. What pleases us we take from Europe, and 
what displeases us we leave to Europeans, for only acciden- 
tally do we consider ourselves as such. For eight hundred 
and sixty years no foreigner has set his foot on our shores, 
save as a guest; for eight hundred and sixty years our 
little island has rested in peace except for a few baronial 
skirmishes and Roundhead-Cavalier encounters. From this 
secure base of action we have percolated through the world. 
Wherever we go we carry England and her spirit with us. 
We go out into the world as we go on to a cricket pitch— 
to enjoy ourselves. We do not go out to reform, to re- 
create, or to civilize; and the result is that wherever we 
go we do reform, we do recreate, and we do civilize. By 
leaving others alone, and by asking for nothing more than 
an orderly life, we have made others prosperous, and with 
prosperity has come contentment. We do not establish 
law and order to improve others, but because without it 
we are put to personal discomfort, and for an English- 
man to be so placed by a nigger is something which really 
shocks him. 

We love our leisure, therefore wherever we go we play 
our games and build our clubs. We are not a hard-working 
race, but in trade we generally excel others, because our 
word is inviolable. If you are honest you can afford to 
be lazy, but if you are dishonest you have got to work 
hard. We have realized the truth of this, but many bar- 
barians have not, hence the frequency of our commercial 
successes and of their commercial failures. 

We are a dominant race by birth rather than by educa- 
tion or intention. Many times have I noticed this both 
in history and actual life. In 1882, at the time of the 
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bombardment of Alexandria, the mob looted and set fire 
to many of the buildings in the European quarter. The 
Hétel Abbat was saved, however, by the ruse of a Berberine 
doorkeeper; for, when the mob hammered at the door, 
in place of appealing to Allah, he appealed to something 
more concrete and terrible—the prestige of the Englishman. 
Placing his mouth to the keyhole he shouted: ‘ You 
b b s; what the b h do you want ?”’ Coarse 
though these words be, they are plainly those of the 
dominant race. They acted like a spell, for their effect 
was magical. The ringleaders looked at one another, and 
then awestruck whispered: ‘“‘ Why, the house is full of 
Inglesi!’”? This was too much for the rabble, they hur- 
riedly retired, and in place burnt the Portuguese Consulate. 

During the recent war the same spirit manifested in an 
unconscious almost instinctive contempt for the enemy 
and our Allies. It led us into many difficulties; because 
of it we lost more than one battle, and beyond doubt it 
added thousands of killed and wounded to our casualties,: 
Yet without it we should have ceased to be English, and 
had such a calamity been possible, in my opinion the 
Germans would have won the war. This contempt made 
us indifferent to our own security. We did not hate the 
enemy, but we loathed digging trenches to protect ourselves 
from his fire. Protection shows some form of fear, and.so 
we loathed it not for itself, but for what it symbolized. 
When the trench periscope was invented, a War Office 
general turned it down, saying: “It is contrary to the 
traditions of the British officer to seek information from 
a position of security by means of a mechanical device.” 
When on the first Christmas of the War the unofficial 
armistice occurred, and the Germans and ourselves frater- 
nized in No-Man’s-Land, a safe opportunity presented itself 
for both sides to strengthen their wire entanglements. In 
front of one English trench it was noticed that whilst 
English soldiers were holding the pickets, German soldiers 
were hammering them in. This incident, small though it 
be, is typical of our dominion. It explains many otherwise 
incomprehensible events, such as that our Empire covers 
one-fifth of the entire globe, or our peaceful control of India 
= her 320,000,000 souls by a truly insignificant military 
orce. 

There is nothing new in our outlook on the foreigner. 
Nations seldom suffer rapid change, and what we are to-day 
we probably shall be hundreds of years hence, as we were 
hundreds of years ago. In 1498 Andrea Trevisano, a 
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shrewd observer and Venetian Ambassador in England, 
wrote : 

The English are great lovers of themselves, and of everything belonging 
to them. They think that there are no other men than themselves and no other 
world but England, and whenever they see a handsome foreigner they say 
that ‘‘ he looks like an Englishman,” and that “it is a pity that he should not 
be an Englishman.” 


Antonio Agipida, a Spaniard, writing at about this 
time, gives us an interesting glimpse of the fifteenth-century 
English soldier : 


Though from a remote and somewhat barbarous island, they yet believed 
themselves the most perfect men upon earth; and magnified their chieftain, 
Lord Scales, beyond the greatest of our grandees. With all this, it must be 
said of them that they were marvellous good men in the field, dexterous archers, 
and powerful with the battle-axe. In their great pride and self-will, they 
always sought to press on the advance, and take the post of danger, trying 
to outvie our Spanish chivalry. They did not rush forward fiercely, or make 
a brilliant onset like the Moorish and Spanish troops, but they went into the 
fight deliberately, and persisted obstinately, and were slow to find out when 
they were beaten. Withal, they were much esteemed, yet little liked, by our 
soldiery, who considered them staunch companions in the field, yet coveted 
but little fellowship with them in the camp. 


In the above quotations we see not only the English 
soldier of four hundred and more years ago, and his existing 
counterpart the English soldier of to-day, but Englishmen 
as we know them all the world over. They are great 
lovers of themselves... the most perfect men upon 
earth . . . the handsome foreigner looks like an English- 
man... they do not rush forward fiercely, but do things 
deliberately ... they are persistent and obstinate, and 
slow to realize when they are winning, and equally so when 
they are being beaten. In fact, how amazingly different 
are we from others, and though all realize this, how few 
realize the nature of our differences. Some say we are 
more like the Germans than the French, because we have 
Teutonic blood in our veins. But is this true? I much 
doubt it. The Germans consider us dishonest, and the 
French perfidious. We may be stupid, we are; stupidity 
has many times led us into serious error, and more than 
once into a political crime. But as for craftiness, we are 
not a cunning race, and our lack of cunning has, amongst 
races who possess it, been mistaken for long-sighted malice, 
hypocrisy, and premeditated self-interest. Our methods 
are not of the stiletto, the bomb, and the cup of bad coffee. 
We do not like clever people, for these folk are always in 
a minority, and as the majority can call upon the brute 
force of numbers to protect its interests, and to secure its 
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prejudices, clever people are inclined to cultivate craft. If 
we were as clever as the barbarians think, then there might 
be something in their contentions. 

Our love of order is part and parcel of our national 
slow-wittedness, or call it if you will stupidity. Any man 
in England can do anything he likes so long as he does 
not get into the way of other people. He can believe in 
anything he likes, and say almost anything he likes, far 
more so than in any other country. If he wants to work 
no one will prevent him doing so, but few will help him. 
If, however, he says he dislikes work (most Englishmen 
do,, or refuses to work, and declares that he will down 
tools and lay economic siege to the State, most Englishmen 
think these very reasonable views. Hence the Great Strike 
of 1926. Few Englishmen objected to the strike, what 
they disliked was its inconvenience, and what they really 
objected to was a vague unformed feeling that the strikers 
had been hustled into it like white niggers, Russians, and 
such like, and had not been given the Englishman’s right 
to vote—voting in England is a national pastime. 

The Great Strike came along like the Great War. It 
was bound to come, since we did not possess the cunning 
to prevent it. When it did come, most were surprised. 
On the part of the enemy it was opened by a colossal 
blunder. In 1914 Germany violated Belgium, and all true 
Englishmen were shocked—this was too much, it was not 
playing the game. In 1926 the T.U.C. suddenly invaded 
the newspaper offices, and when, on the morning of May 4th, 
no Times or Daily Mail lay alongside our eggs and bacon, 
it was clearly obvious that the strikers were not playing 
cricket, and as all non-striking England thought the same, 
this act alone, a very stupid act though a crafty one, fore- 
ordained failure to the social revolution. 

The strike itself was a wonderfully orderly affair, and 
the English spirit revealed itself at its best. All things 
stopped, all the things which are the springs and wheels 
of modern civilization—newspapers, power stations, rail- 
ways, ’buses, the unloading of ships, etc. Within twenty- 
four hours out of this chaos emerged a new cosmos, much 
like the old one, but far more good-tempered, far more 
hard-working, and infinitely more polite. Men in plus- 
fours mounted into bus seats, men in yellow gloves snipped 
tickets, and men in grey flannel trousers swept the platforms 
of the stations, or unloaded ships. If ever there was an 
object-lesson of the fallacy of skilled labour this strike has 
surely been the greatest. At one power station a petty 
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officer and six able-bodied seamen came to take over. A 
striker stepped up and said: “ You can’t work this plant 
with six men, the normal complement is thirty.” ‘ Right!” 
exclaimed the petty officer as he looked at the furnaces. 
A quarter of an hour later he dismissed three of his party 
as a relief, for three men were sufficient for the job. For 
years, probably, thirty men had been daily employed, and 
we wonder how it is that the foreigner captures our markets. 

The people were wonderful, and none more so than the 
police. In Germany the strike would have been crushed 
into order by military force; in France into disorder by 
a similar agent. Here, however, it simply volatilized under 
the good will of the people. It was the people themselves 
who killed the strike—certainly not the Government, and 
certainly not the soldiery, in fact during its entire duration 
not one shot was fired. Here is a story typical of the 
humour of the day. A volunteer carter came along with 
his load. A sordid-looking woman, probably a Communist, 
stepped on to the roadway and shouted: ‘‘ You b—— 
bastard!”’ ‘Good morning, mother,” answered the volun- 
teer, “we haven’t met for a long time.” Such is the spirit 
which flays revolution alive. 

The people killed the strike by working and by smiling. 
Their genius for improvisation, dormant in normal times, 
at once manifested. Each man became a leader, a leader 
of himself, and the strike became a sport. It was quite 
unnecessary to tell a crowd, which for half an hour had 
been waiting for a problematical ’bus, not to storm it when 
it arrived. Those in it who wished to get out, got out 
first, and those who were nearest to it and wished to get 
in got in next. Those who could not get in waved their 
hands to their more fortunate fellows, and either walked 
home or continued to wait. Private cars with a vacant 
seat or two were at anybody’s disposal, and if you hap- 
pened to be a pretty girl without a car you did far less 
walking and a little more flirting than usual. Then eight 
days later the strike was called off, and all went back to 
the normal humdrum everyday life as if nothing out of 
the way had happened. 

Our amazing genius for accepting things expected and 
unexpected in a common-sense way, of not becoming 
rattled, and our marvellous talent for improvisation were 
as little understood by us as by the nations who watched 
from outside. The barbarians admired us, but I doubt 
whether they learnt anything worth learning. Though 
many are more quick-witted than we are, just as few are 
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imaginative. They could not picture on the one side what 
was happening, and on the other what would have hap- 
pened if what was happening had happened to them. [If 
they only could have understood the English spirit as it 
really is when awakened, a thing which we ourselves 
scarcely understand, most political difficulties between them 
and us would vanish; and if we reversed the process, and 
really learnt to understand them, then I fancy the millennium 
would creep round the corner. It is indeed strange to 
contemplate that ninety-nine per cent. of the wrangles 
which vex international politics pivot on the misunder- 
standing of this question. Hundreds of books are yearly 
written on psychology, yet out of such as I have read no 
single one has attempted to explain how it is that “ yes” 
and “no,” “black” and “ white,” and such simple words, 
if simultaneously uttered by an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
and a German mean quite different things—frequently 
opposite things. 

In our opinion we are staunch democrats ;_ in fact we are 
the only democrats on earth. In truth nothing is more absurd, 
for we are aristocrats, and instinctively have a horror of de- 
mocracy. In no country in the world are birth and breeding 
so all-powerful as in England. In such countries as France 
and the United States, a man of genius or ability is a 
recognized factor in national progress. In England, unless to 
genius and ability be added breeding, he is either ignored or 
accepted as an unavoidable nuisance. In the East many 
a slave has become a Calif, but England is the land of 
Shakespeare and not of the Arabian Nights. If you would 
be more than a social or political meteorite, you must 
have something of Henry V in you. If you are an English 
workman, you must remain in the humble position which 
birth has dictated you should occupy. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but not many; few indeed when compared to 
America. The great problem which now faces us is not 
an economic one, but a social one. It is not a question 
of Capital versus Labour, but of blue blood versus red, of 
pedigrees and of breeding, but not of accident. We do 
not consider the birth of a child an accidental event, this 
would shock our morality, but what we do consider an 
accident is that the child should be clever. As I have 
already said, we do not like clever people, they are apt to 
upset our equilibrium. All this may be considered amazingly 
medieval to truly democratic nations, such as can only 
live tranquilly under some form of dictatorship. It cer- 
tainly is so if we are taken at our democratic face value. 
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But we are not democrats, we are aristocrats, and what 
we feel (but do not say) is this: A man of breeding, if he 
is not honest and honourable, has so much to lose socially 
in our social system that birth and position normally 
compel him to be honest and honourable. A ‘‘ common” 
man, however able, has few or none of these privileges to 
lose. His talents may be remarkable, but unless they are 
balanced by honour they may become far too remarkable 
for our liking. We are a cautious race, partly Norse; we 
not only do not like social experiments, but we detest them. 
Therefore, if a “common” man shows talent, though we 
seldom accept him in our midst, we are willing to accept 
his grandson, who may be a perfect fool. Two generations 
passed through our public schools, which are not centres 
of learning, but courts of honour, we consider the minimum 
time wherein to produce a gentleman, and to the English 
a gentleman is a man who can be trusted, who cannot be 
bribed, who does not cheat at cards, who does not drop 
his ‘‘h’s,” who goes to church in a top-hat, and who con- 
siders cricket the king of games. If he is intensely stupid, 
so much the better, for then these aristocratical distinctions 
will appeal to him in greater force. 

This, then, is our supreme national problem. Not how 
to divide our wealth—no one wants to part with a penny— 
but how to extend our public school system without ruining 
the country economically; for, as 1 have just said, our 
public schools are not much concerned with learning. If 
we only produce gentlemen we shall be ruined, and as we 
refuse to acknowledge the ability of the “common” man 
what can we do? Our industries to-day are in a state of 
decadence. Take, for example, out coal-mines, they are run 
on lines which in the days of the Phoenicians may have 
been considered more or less efficient. Take, for example, 
our railway tariffs—no one can understand them. Yet 
the pound sterling stands at parity; still our word is 
accepted all the world over as a token of honour; the 
French in their hearts know well that our might is the 
sheet-anchor of their security, and the Germans know 
that, in spite of the War, we harbour them no ill-will, and 
desire their prosperity and contentedness. Our one great 
problem is internal and moral. Foreign problems will 
solve themselves as soon as European nations are once 
again strong enough to quarrel on footings of approximate 
equality. Unemployment at home will also, so I think, 
solve itself; we have an Empire full of vacant spaces in 
which there is yet room for at least two hundred millions 
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of Englishmen. But the moral problem is one which is 
strangely new, though it has been in gestation for nearly 
a hundred years. All Englishmen are politically equal, 
and, in spite of Socialist “clap-trap,” economically they 
are equal, or as equal as they are ever likely to be. But 
socially there is no equality, classes are as distinct as in 
Brahmanical India, caste rules are all but inviolable, and 
birth and not ability is the passport of the gentleman. 

Here is an altogether strange problem which daily is 
intruding on the privacy of our lives. Many do not see it, 
and most of those who do shut their eyes—it appears so 
startlingly un-English. How shall we solve this problem 
of social freedom, how shall we train ourselves to look 
upon a “common” man of true ability with the respect 
we lavish upon an earl or an archbishop? As an English- 
man, I cannot say, for there is so much past history in 
my blood. I know, however, that we have a genius for 
muddling through difficulties, and that we have muddled 
through as great ones as this one. I know that revolution 
will not do it, I know that sheer cleverness will not do it, 
for we do not possess it; but I believe that the English 
spirit will do it in some quite unobtrusive way, and that, 
when this great work is accomplished, no one in particular 
will know that so happy an end has been reached. Cer- 
tainly no one will be in a position to claim the fame of 
accomplishment, for if any symptom showed that a man 
of genius had arisen amongst us, some social Alexander 
the Great, who in twelve short years could turn every 
“common” man into a gentleman, and every gentleman 
into a man of ability, all classes would unitedly lock shields 
and form phalanx against him. Yet here perhaps will 
the solution be found. Sympathy begotten by the common 
horror that an Englishman can be so un-English as to claim 
deification, and so rob posterity of a committee meeting. 
Hostility to genius may save us. Such is the English 
spirit—an enigma, yet a fact. 

J. F. C. FULLER 
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THE fir-trees rise dark and tall, their spires silhouetted 
against the sky in a jagged outline of sawlike irregularity, 
and remain stiffly upright despite a faint breeze stirring 
among their tops. Below is a stillness that can be felt, a 
peace enhanced by the hum of countless flies dancing in 
the shafts of golden sunlight that find a way through the 
boughs, to make patterns on the track, and light up the 
lichened undergrowth. The scented air hangs heavy and 
motionless, too hot to stir, the only evidence of life, save 
the humming of the flies and the “ pinge”’ of a mosquito, 
being two or three little moths fluttering up from the ferns, 
and the ants running to and fro across the path. There 
are hundreds, nay thousands, of ants hurrying about, 
pouring forth from the huge nests that may be seen on 
all sides. Mighty cities are they, made of fir needles, bits 
of leaf, and fragments of sticks piled in great heaps. The 
scouts are dashing here, there, and everywhere ; and armies 
are foraying from the citadels among the brushwood, in fact 
a teeming world of ants is busy about its affairs. Yet, 
despite this insect life, the wood is still, so still, quiet, and 
lifeless that it seems dead—or sleeping! A slumbering 
maze of trees, all exactly alike, threaded by faint cattle- 
tracks, each path the duplicate of the other; a bewildering 
forest, a blind tangle, wherein you cannot see more than 
a few yards ahead, and you walk for hours and never seem 
to get any farther. 

This was my impression of the Namdalen spruce forest, 
as I saw it for the first time on a hot June morning. Save 
for the cultivated land by the riverside, this forest covers 
the valley of the Namsen up to the limit of tree growth. 
Flat ground, and rough ground, to the steepest cliffs, is 
covered with firs. Wherever a spruce can find foothold 
there are trees, from tiny weather-beaten aged firs, clinging 
to the inhospitable rock, grey with lichen and gnarled 
with years, to the tall, well-grown ones of the lower ground. 
It is only where the grey rocks creep skywards that the 
spruce begins to yield ground, and Norway pines appear, 
then birch, when the spruce gives up the battle, and lets 
the other two struggle up the fjeld, where they, in their 
turn, are beaten, even the birch scrub being unable to 
climb out on to the barren fjeld-tops. 
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But it is of the life of the forest that I would write, 
not of the woods lying hushed under the blaze of the mid- 
day sun, nor of the heat between the trees, with the flies 
pursuing one in a maddening throng ; rather of the creatures 
that live in the forest and the wild life that stirs in its 
depths, for it has life after all—much life, as one soon dis- 
covers. The sweet song of the redwing comes through the 
trees, and fieldfares shriek abuse at the disturber of their 
peace. The long-drawn alarm note of the brambling tells 
of one’s coming, and the cheery little voices of parties of 
tits enliven the trees. 

When you get to know the forest better, that first 
impression of lifelessness is forgotten, and you wonder how 
you could ever have thought the trees deserted and forlorn. 
There was one spot which was simply alive with fieldfares, 
some redwings, and a number of thrushes. The young 
fieldfares were now out of the nest, and hopping about in 
the undergrowth looking for their own living; but this did 
not prevent their parents taking a lively interest in their 
welfare, and shrieking with anxiety when a too-confiding 
youngster blundered up at your very feet, when the whole 
colony was upset, so that the trees seemed alive with 
abusive, screaming birds. 

The fieldfare is of a jovial character, and a sociable 
turn of mind, delighting in the company of its friends and 
neighbours, to say nothing of its relations. 

The redwing is more shy and retiring, only advertising 
its presence with its melodious song, which, however, and 
with all respect to the Norwegian nightingale, does not 
compare with that of the thrush. Redwings are fairly 
plentiful in Namdalen, and there are a certain number of 
song-thrushes, especially at the spot I am describing, so 
one can compare their songs—I vote for the thrush every 
time ! 

The portion of the forest to which I refer is a plateau 
stretching south towards Jhet Fjeld. Here, not only do 
fieldfares and other common species abound, but some more 
unusual birds, namely the crested tit and Siberian jay. 

The latter, though a true jay, is as unlike the jay of 
our English woods as a bird can be. Instead of being clad 
in pinks, browns, black, and blue, it is a sober-plumaged 
bird, grey, almost drab grey in hue, with a brown cap 
and a foxy-red tail; but what it lacks in gay colouring 
it makes up in spritely behaviour, for in ways and manners 
it is quite a jay. It is found in the forests of Lapland, 
Finland, and eastwards into Siberia, books describing it as 
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a familiar species, fond of human dwellings, especially the 
tents of the Laps. But there were no houses where I saw 
these jays, nor indeed anything but trees, miles of spruce, 
not even the tinkle of a cow-bell breaking the peace of the 
woods. I had been out to a lake (a wild spot where a pair 
of “loons,” i.e. black-throated divers, held sway over the 
grey water tucked into a hollow beneath the shadow of 
the fjelds) and was hurrying back, along an almost indis- 
tinguishable trail, stumbling over the rocks, and tripping 
over sticks, while the sun poured down through the trees, 
and the tormenting flies buzzed around one, when a large 
bird flew across the path just in front of me. Another 
one flustered up into a nearby spruce, and a third popped 
through the branches. Thankful for any excuse to wait 
(it was hot!) I paused and watched. Here are the notes 
I jotted down : 

Gazing into the trees I see several birds about the size 
of an English jay, but grey, with orange-brown tails, so 
that they look like huge redstarts. There are six of them. 
Two old ones and four young ones. The youngsters are 
evidently only just out of the nest. They hop about jay- 
fashion in the spruce, and greet a returning old bird, who 
brings food, with a chorus of little comfortable sounds like 
kittens mewing. There is much fluttering of wings on 
the part of the young birds, one of whom opens its beak 
and gets the old bird’s supplies. She flies off again, her 
foxy-coloured tail very noticeable as she flits through the 
branches and perches for a moment in a nearby tree, 
affording me a clear view of her smart, perky person. She 
flufis out her feathers, and raises the dark cap on her head 
so that it forms a crest. But am I right in speaking of 
this one as “‘she’’? The other old bird flies by, and the 
two are exactly alike as regards plumage, but the first 
: not so big, and I think I can keep the feminine pronoun 

or it. 

The old lady pays no attention to me, for I am standing 
motionless on the path, and she goes on preening her 
feathers; then away she goes, evidently to forage for 
further supplies. The young ones, meantime, have all 
drawn into one tree, there forming a little group on an 
upper bough, a hoary, lichened branch, decorated with 
long grey streamers that sway in the hot east wind. Two 
of the young birds cuddle up together, the one pecking 
its fellow gently on the cheek, after which fraternal kiss 
they diligently preen their feathers, breast, back, and 
wings, without regard to the spectator on the path below. 
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The whole family seem confidingly indifferent. One 
youngster, overcome by the heat, droops lower and lower 
on its perch, until it turns its head over its shoulder, thrusts 
its beak into its feathers, and has a nap. But the old 
bird’s return wakes them all up. With eager chirps and 
mews they greet her, one extra-anxious youngster flying to 
meet her; but she takes no notice of it, comes to the tree, 
and gives the food to the sleepy bird. 

Away again goes mother, and once more the family 
settle down to amuse themselves. One young hopeful 
plays with the lichen streamers as they swing in the breeze, 
pecking at them, and poking about between them in a 
way that shows it is really capable of fending for itself ; 
but its anxious call, when it thinks it hears the old bird 
coming back, shows how much it prefers its parents to 
provide for it. 

I could stay for hours watching the happy confiding 
family, but time is going, and the flies are biting—can’t 
the Norwegian ‘‘cleg’’ bite !—so I leave them still sitting 
comfortably in the spruce. 

A week later, when in the same part of the forest, bird 
voices among the trees made me pause and look. Those 
little chuckles, those mewing cries, surely they must come 
from my friends? And they did; there were the happy 
family, taking life easily, and viewing the world from a 
comfortable seat against the main stem of a big spruce. 
Two were sitting together, talking in confidential under- 
tones, and the others were scattered about the branches, 
one complaining in woeful mews because mother and father 
were so slow with luncheon. I never saw anything more 
shameless than the way those perfectly competent young 
jays slave-drove their hard-working parents. Three journeys 
did the old jays make in the few minutes I stayed to watch. 
Alas! I could not wait long, for I wanted to reach the 
divers’ lake, a good hour’s tramp ahead. 

This is a grey, lonely sheet of water, lying under the 
barren fjelds, its surroundings being too bleak for even the 
hardy spruce, which stops short of the lake and gives place 
to stunted pines. It was where the pine, spruce, and birch 
mingle that I became aware of bird conversation, of a 
number of small birds twittering in the trees. The lichen- 
covered trees, both spruce and birch, were alive with little 
birds. The first that came into view was a grey-bodied 
black-capped marsh tit, or rather its Scandinavian equiva- 
lent, the northern willow tit, Parus atricapillus borealis. 
What a name to inflict upon a dainty little bird! One, 
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two, three, then a family party come flitting through the 
trees, swinging upside down from the birch twigs, and 
hunting busily for the green caterpillars that swarm upon 
the birch. The old birds can be told at a glance from the 
young ones, family cares having left them worn and shabby. 
The juveniles look smart indeed in their bright new feathers. 
Mingling with the party are some different tits, one of which, 
swinging head downwards from a branch, reveals itself as 
a coal tit, distinguished by that white patch at the back 
of the head, which always makes me think of a little old 
man wearing a black skull-cap that only partly covers his 
bald head. There are several of these tits, representatives, 
of course, of the continental race, P. ater ater, which differs 
slightly from our English coal tit. More and more flit by, 
the trees are alive with tits. It is evident that several 
families, after the jovial, sociable manner of the tits, have 
joined forces, to flit together through the forest and enliven 
it with their cheery chatter. More and more come fluttering 
along, when a different note, a little cheerful song, catches 
my ear. There are some small, slender, olive-grey tits 
among the clan, one of which, perching on the point of a 
swaying birch-twig, reveals a crested head against the sky. 
Such a little thing, so slim and slender, so dainty and 
fairylike, that it seems a mere elf when compared with 
the more robust marsh and coal tits, while a great tit 
that comes swinging by seems a burly ruffian. This is a 
crested tit, the P. cristatus cristatus of Northern Europe. 
The crested tit is essentially a forest species, and belongs 
to the fir forests at that. It is rare in Great Britain, only 
occurring in certain Scotch pine woods, the Scotch race 
being distinct from the continental, and known as P. c. 
scoticus. Hence these crested tits had an especial interest 
for me, and I watched the dainty mites with keen attention. 
What delightful little people they were, so busy, and 
so full of conversation, twittering all the while in their 
tiny voices, and the old birds breaking out now and again 
into a small subdued song. To see them hanging from the 
long lichen strands—which looked so like long, wild, grey 
tresses swaying in the breeze—was a lesson in acrobatics, 
and it was certain they did not suffer from rush of blood 
to the head. No hidden spider or grub escaped those 
keen eyes, the bird swinging itself upright with its find, 
to present the treasure trove to the eager attendant young- 
sters which fluttered so anxiously after it. Every now 
and again one of the parent crested tits burst into a peculiar 
sing-song scolding, unlike that of any other tit, and which 
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subsequently warned me whenever there was a crested tit 
family near. 

The tit clan were followed by other small forest species, 
Mouselike tree creepers—the continental form again—ran 
up and down the tree-trunks, and wee gold crests brought 
up the rear, so tiny and fairylike that they made even the 
crested tits seem big ! 

Who after seeing a tit clan busy among the trees could 
say the Norwegian spruce forest is devoid of life? Why, 
it is full of it! And there is bigger life than the wee birds, 
for the great capercaillie makes itself at home in these 
endless woodlands. Wherever you go you find signs of its 
presence—namely, its unmistakable droppings beneath the 
trees, and now and again you see the birds themselves, 
perhaps a great cock blustering up, like a turkey getting 
on the wing, or a hen slipping away discreetly among the 
undergrowth. 

It was near the place where I watched the tit clan just 
described that I came upon a capercaillie hen and her 
family. There is a somewhat open piece of ground, a 
peaty, boggy glade, where stunted birches, some broken-off 
pines, and a few spruces drag out a precarious existence ; 
and in the middle of this space a large bird jumped out 
from beneath one of the firs. To be precise, she floundered 
out, an immense bundle of grey feathers, scrambling away 
over the tussocks and between the tufts of heather and 
bilberry in an excellent performance of the ‘“ broken-wing 
trick.”” What a variety of birds are expert at feigning 
injury to draw a foe away from their young. I have seen 
the homely partridge trail her wings in the most realistic style, 
and the arctic skua on the wildest islands of the Shetlands 
do it even better, rolling on the ground in the most helpless 
fashion as she tried her best to lure an intruder away from 
her eggs. And this, moreover, on islands where there are 
no natural foes such as foxes and stoats. 

In Norway there are plenty of predatory animals, from 
the red fox and the lynx to the stoat, or rather ermine, 
so the ground-nesting birds have good reason to practise 
this old, old trick, especially as the fjeld foxes are large, 
powerful beasts, capable of tackling even a capercaillie. 

As the hen floundered away a covey of young ones 
sprang into view, quite big chicks, almost as large as 
partridges, that scattered and ran in all directions, one 
flying up on to a branch to afford me a clear glimpse of 
it before dropping into the undergrowth, to disappear like 
the rest. Turning to look at the old bird, I saw her watch- 
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ing me, like a gigantic hen grouse, only greyer in colour. 
As soon as she saw I was not interfering with her family 
she sneaked quietly away, disappearing in the grass and 
heather in a marvellous manner. That so big a bird could 
vanish was uncanny, but it was nothing to the disappearance 
of the young ones. That seven or eight birds as big as 
partridges could completely disappear under my very eyes, 
and in by no means thick undergrowth, seemed impossible, 
but it was not, they simply evaporated! I searched and 
searched, but there was no trace of them. In colour and 
markings both young birds and the old one were well 
adapted for the vanishing trick, for their tabby markings 
were exactly like the lights and shadows in the grey-brown 
undergrowth. 

A second capercaillie family were much kinder to me, 
and let me have a good look at them. Again I was coming 
home along the same forest path, where the sunlight slanted 
in golden shafts through the tall spruces, and flies droned 
lazily, when they were not biting you, when there was a 
fluster of wings, and from a small open space a big bird 
flew up, also some smaller ones. It was a capercaillie hen 
and young ones—ten youngsters to be precise. She alighted 
in a tree, and perched there with a lightness and agility 
surprising in so big and clumsy a bird. To see this huge 
grouse quite at home up aloft, had a strange, even bizarre 
effect. No grouse, still less so gigantic a one, ought to 
run about in a tree! Some of the young birds had perched 
in the surrounding spruces, but five or six had flown up 
into an old dead alder-bush, so that I had a good view of 
them upon the bare, leafless boughs. Three had perched 
together, quaint little things sitting ina row. The “little,” 
by the way, is only used in comparison with their mother, 
for they were about the size of two-thirds grown pheasants. 
But despite the transverse bars upon their plumage they 
looked like partridges—partridges that in some ridiculous 
manner had gone aloft, where they could run along a 
branch in the most free-and-easy way, being perfectly at 
home in these aerie regions. The partridge illusion was 
heightened by the way they jerked their tails. Flip, 
flip, went their tails all the time. However, the little 
twittering conversation they kept up was entirely their 
own, as was the “ top-knot”’ on their heads, which crest 
was raised like a note of interrogation as I got nearer. 

The old bird evidently thought I was getting too near 
to be pleasant, but several chicks stayed behind to have 
a better look at me, regardless of their mother flapping 
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off into the farther trees. They put their heads on one side, 
and stared down at me with inquisitive eyes, while I admired 
their tabby plumage. Capercaillie are certainly not nervous 
birds. How they survive it is difficult to imagine, especially 
as they are shot at during the winter, the Norwegians 
stalking them in frosty weather, and shooting them as they 
sit up in the trees. Besides which there are natural foes, to 
wit, the foxes already alluded to. Only the great extent 
of dense forest can save them, the interminable stretches 
of fir-trees, in which even a large bird like the capercaillie 
has no trouble in hiding. 

If other hunters have as much trouble in locating their 
quarry as I had in stalking a certain mysterious bird, all 
I can say is that I pity them. Loud and clear came a 
curious metallic note, quite unknown to me, and unlike 
anything heard before. What could it be? The Nor- 
wegian who was with me said that he had heard it two or 
three times before, especially in the early spring, but had 
never seen the bird that uttered it. Again came that 
note, echoing up the hillside, and apparently located in 
the mixed spruce and pines growing below. I began to 
stalk it, going down through the heather and bilberry, and 
stumbling over fallen pine branches, towards the spot 
where I thought it came from—but now the voice was on 
my right, faint, mocking, and elusive. It was rough going 
under the trees, but I made my way towards what seemed 
to be the place, only to hear the cry behind me. Was it 
really a forest bird, or some elusive woodland sprite mocking 
my efforts to set eyes upon it? Never could I locate the 
call, and at last gave up the effort. 

The peculiar alarm note of the brambling, a sort of 
gasping wheeze, has the same ventriloquial quality, and 
seems to come from every spot save that where the bird 
is actually stationed. There were not very many of these 
handsome Scandinavian finches in the spruce forest—they 
prefer birch—but one heard the call now and again, and 
caught a glimpse of the handsome cock flitting through 
the trees. What a beautiful little bird it is in its tortoise- 
shell uniform, the black head and yellow shoulders being 
particularly conspicuous when it flies, as too is its white 
rump, which instantly distinguishes it from the chaffinch. 
I never see that flash of white, as a finch flock rises in our 
home stackyard in the winter, without thinking of the 
blazing heat of a summer day in Norway, and the plaintive 
call of a brambling in the forest. 

Where the trees thin out on the fijeldside, you may 
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hear another and quite homely voice, “‘ cuckoo, cuc-koo !”’ 
it cries. However, the “jherk,” to give it the name by 
which it is known in Namdalen, is not a forest species, 
but haunts the treeless wastes where there are pipits to 
victimize. Now the tiny siskin, beautiful in green and 
yellow, does belong to the timber, flitting through the 
trees like a diminutive edition of our familiar greenfinch ; 
but of all the forest beauties commend me to the northern 
bullfinch. Our British bird is handsome, quite the gay 
cavalier in his waistcoat of salmon-pink, but this first- 
cousin of his, the bullfinch of the Scandinavian forest, 
blushes until he looks as if the sunset was flaming upon 
his throat and breast. One such bravely attired cock sat 
for a moment on a dark spruce twig, but ere I could fully 
admire his glory he dived into the shadowy heart of the 
tree. Had he seen a dark speck swinging in aerie circles 
high over the firs against the blue sky? Was it a rough- 
legged buzzard that alarmed him ? 

Birds of prey are scarce in the forest, for the Norwegian 
Government sets a price upon the heads of eagles, hawks, 
and owls; so the great eagle owl, the goshawk, and the 
sparrow-hawk have a hard time. One or two kestrels on 
the fjelds, and a sparrow-hawk in the forest, were the only 
predatory birds I had seen, until one morning when a dark 
speck appeared high overhead. Round and round it went, 
in that marvellous effortless flight that only a few birds 
can achieve, and of which the buzzards are masters. On 
stiffly held motionless wings they soar, circling and circling 
without wing-stroke or movement. A buzzard it certainly 
was, and more careful scrutiny revealed the light tail which 
denotes the rough-legged species. Several times after did 
I see one of these buzzards hunting fjeld and forest, swing- 
ing round and round, and watching all that moved beneath, 
until at last it dropped earthwards, in a swift nose-dive, to 
pounce on some mouse or vole that had little dreamt of 
the watcher overhead. 

The small mammals of the forest are the bank-vole, 
Evotomys glareolus norvegicus, and the shrew, Sorex araneus 
araneus, in large numbers ; and less numerously the meadow- 
vole, Microtus agrestis agrestis, all being similar to though 
not identical with the voles and shrew we have at home. 
In a lemming year no doubt their ranks are added to by 
migrating lemmings from the fijeld-tops. Besides this 
there are water-rats in the forest. The Scandinavian 
water-vole is a much more independent beast than our 
English stream-side water-rat, and does not scruple to 
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leave the rivers and brooks to wander about under the 
trees. The first time I saw one far from any water-course 
I could hardly believe my eyes. I knew that the Norwegian 
species was less aquatic in its habits than our own, but 
had not realized how well it deserves the title of Arvicola 
terrestis, Its runs and burrows were to be found wherever 
there was succulent vegetation. In writing of the smaller 
mammals our good friend the squirrel (here represented by 
a sub-species of Sciurus vulgaris) must not be forgotten, 
for he glides along his branchy high-roads as exquisite as 
ever in his summer coat of reddest gold. 

Writing of lovely fur reminds me that here, in the 
spruce woods, the beautiful marten still survives, but so 
persecuted for the sake of its pelt that its numbers are 
sadly small. A trapper brought some skins to show me, 
gloriously dark ones, with that fugitive lemon-yellow tinge 
on the white throat patch which so quickly fades; and I 
gazed at them and thought what the live animals must 
have been like, how they must have raced through the fir 
woods, the personification of life and energy, having the 
activity and elegance of a squirrel, combined with the 
face, pricked ears, and intelligence of a little fox. Alas! 
these were but skins, beautiful skins, yet only sorry 
reminders of what once was glorious with life. 

The Namdalen forest boasts a bigger inhabitant, namely 
the noble elk, and the local farmers gave thrilling accounts 
of stalking these great beasts, of their shyness, and the 
long and arduous hunts it entailed. Despite many careful 
scrutinies of paths and muddy places, one doubtful foot- 
print, and that not fresh, was all the evidence of elk that 
T saw. 

No mention of the spruce woods can be complete with- 
out reference to the flowers and plant life; the oak and 
beech fern in green sheets beneath the trees, to say nothing 
of taller species like the fine Norway fern; the bilberry 
and the cowberry, with their pink flowers, growing in 
profusion everywhere; on the higher ground the cloud- 
berry, its white flower holding promise of berries by and 
by; the little wintergreen, T'rientalis europea, raising white 
stars on all sides; the minute twayblade, Listera cordata, 
lifting its head among the moss and lichens; and most 
dainty of all, reminding us with its sweet scent that it is 
a relative of the lily of the valley, is the little Maianthemum 
convallaria, far too attractive to be burdened with such a 
name. You can pick it by the handful, as you can also 
its bigger cousin, for the lily of the valley is to be had for 
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the seeking. Two species of Pyrola are to be found, P. 
uniflora, drooping a lovely single flower, being the forest 
one. Cotton-grass, sundews, and violet-flowered butter- 
worts are in every boggy hollow, where the delicate cran- 
berry may also be found. But these latter do not like 
the actual shade of the trees. Cornus suecica, with a small 
white flower against its glossy green leaves, prefers their 
protection, where it clothes the ground with greenery ; 
and last, but not least, there is the greatest beauty of all, 
that fragile atom of dainty loveliness, with the tiny faintly 
pink bell, which Linnzus chose to bear his name and glorify 
him as long as the Linnean system should last—I mean 
Linnea borealis. In it we have the crowning beauty of 
the forest, which flings its threadlike runners over mossy 
rocks and fallen trees, and graces all with its tiny bells. 

Such is the spruce forest of the valley of the Namsen, 
strange and even awe-inspiring in its quiet immensity, but 
full of beauty—beauties of feather, fur, and flower. 


FRANCES Pitt 


AMATEURISM AND PROFESSIONALISM 
IN LAWN TENNIS 


Mouc# has been written and said on both sides of the Atlantic 
during the past few weeks on the subject of amateurism 
and professionalism in lawn tennis. The fact that Mlle 
Lenglen, the greatest woman player the world has yet 
produced, has relinquished her amateur status and joined 
the ranks of the professionals, has given all those who are 
interested in the game food for thought. During the past 
seven years Mlle Lenglen has done much for the game of 
lawn tennis. Her appearance on the court, her style and 
strokes, have been not only a great joy to watch, but a 
source of inspiration to thousands of players of both sexes, 
and to a certain extent it is because of this wonderful French 
player that the standard of women’s lawn tennis has im- 
proved all the world over. 

Mlle Lenglen is reported to have said that she has long 
been playing the game for others, and that she proposes 
now to play for herself. This statement points clearly to 
the root of amateurism and what it really means. To play 
to the very best of one’s ability for pure love of the game is 
amateurism. Professionals may love the game as much, 
but they are playing it as a business, a profession, and 
cannot, therefore, feel the same towards it as amateurs. 
Mile Lenglen probably had in her mind the huge gate 
receipts taken at Wimbledon and many other tournaments 
where she has competed. It is certainly true that the 
great players in the world draw the crowds who pay for 
their seats, but in almost every case the profits are expended 
for the general good of the game. 

Few people have probably realized the vast difference 
between the career of amateur and professional lawn tennis 
players. The latter are not permitted to take part in any 
international matches—such as the Davis Cup and Wightman 
Cup. They may not compete in any of the tournaments 
which have become such a popular feature in every lawn 
tennis playing country. The National Championships held 
in the U.S.A., our Wimbledon Championships, and the 
championships of every other country, are closed to the 
professional. In England there is a championship meeting 
for professional men, but as there are so few lady pro- 
fessionals there is no competition for them. Their occupation 
is chiefly coaching, giving lectures, and very occasionally 
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playing exhibition matches. Amateur players enter for the 
tournaments for the joy of healthy exercise, the zest of 
competition, and with the hope of excelling at the game 
they love so well. With improvement comes added keenness, 
until they advance to international and championship 
honours. They are sent on delightful tours to foreign 
countries, where they gain much useful experience. Because 
they are the honoured guests, their reception is wonderful, 
and opportunities for seeing and learning all that is interest- 
ing are many. 

The game of lawn tennis is enjoyed by untold numbers 
of amateur players, at no very great cost. The club sub- 
scription or green fee, the necessary outfit, and perhaps a 
new racket and some balls, are the chief items of expense. 
But those who wish to compete in tournaments and reach 
the top of the amateur tree will find it a very expensive 
luxury. Apart from equipment, such as flannels or frocks, 
shoes, jumpers, rackets, etc., they have to pay all their travel- 
ling and hotel expenses and entrance fees for the tourna- 
ments. Players are given an allowance for certain expenses 
when representing their country in any of the International 
contests. These expenses are paid by our own Association, 
and the players may not receive money from any other 
source whatsoever. 

No doubt many visitors to some of the tournaments, 
especially Wimbledon, who see huge crowds around the 
courts—all of whom have paid gate money—are under the 
impression that the players taking part receive a percentage 
of the takings; whereas they have all paid entrance 
fees, and only those who are successful obtain prizes, in 
the form of challenge cups and credit notes on various well- 
known firms. The value of the prizes has been reduced of 
late years, and the restrictions as to the purposes for which 
they may be utilized are many and rather unnecessary. 
The idea of making the prize-winners conform to so many 
rules is to ensure that they cannot make the equivalent 
to a small income by utilizing the prizes in any way 
they please. You may, for instance, buy an antique 
sideboard but not a new one, as the latter would come 
under the heading of domestic necessity. Again, you may 
buy, if you happen to win sufficient prizes—and it would 
take a few years—a pearl necklace, but not a fur coat. 
Both are luxuries ; the latter, however, is wearing apparel, 
and as such is barred. As the prizes may not exceed five 
pounds—and in actual fact they usually only amount 
to three or four pounds—it is very unlikely that a player will 
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tour round the country, spending substantial sums on ex- 
penses for the possible chance of winning a few pounds each 
week in prizes, even if they were quite unrestricted, and it 
therefore seems a little unnecessary to make such “ hea 
weather”? over the spending of prize vouchers. It has 
been suggested that the players would be more satisfied 
with smaller entrance fees, smaller prizes and no restrictions 
whatever imposed on them. The effect of this might be, 
perhaps, to encourage what is generally referred to as “ pot 
hunting,” and this would certainly not be for the benefit 
of lawn tennis, which is, after all, the chief concern of the 
governing bodies. 

There are several regulations with regard to the writing 
of books and articles on lawn tennis by amateurs. They 
are, of course, allowed to receive payment for literary 
work, and many enthusiastic beginners have gleaned some 
very useful hints from the writings of first-class players. 
Amateurs, however, are not permitted to write reports on 
any international match or tournament in which they are 
representing their country. 

It is open to the players of any game to turn professional, 
and give their services for money—no stigma is attached— 
but whereas in most games it does not debar the individual 
from taking part in open championships and representative 
matches, in lawn tennis the whole career is altered, as under 
no circumstances can the professional lawn tennis player 
compete with the amateur. 

It is obviously no concern of any other person if Mile 
Lenglen chooses to become a professional. She probably 
realizes what she is giving up, and has decided that the 
compensation offered her is sufficient. Many people would 
have probably taken the same course if offered the same 
sum, reported to be anything from ten to forty thousand 
pounds. Mlle Lenglen reached the top of the amateur tree 
some seven years ago, and has maintained her position 
there practically unchallenged ever since the historic match 
on the old Wimbledon Centre Court when she first won 
the championship. She has nothing more to gain and 
everything to lose—which to her was perhaps getting a 
little monotonous—and it was only natural for one who 
is still in her prime to ‘‘ make hay while the sun shone.” 
In future she will have none of the thrill of competitive 
lawn tennis, which she will miss; on the other hand, her 
somewhat highly strung temperament will perhaps benefit 
by the rest from mental strain. But whether this new career 
will prove as interesting to her as the one she leaves is for 
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Mile Lenglen to ascertain. Owing to a rather regrettable 
incident at Wimbledon this summer, there has been a certain 
amount of feeling between those chiefly concerned. The Press 
—occasionally addicted to making exaggerated statements— 
gave publicity to various remarks which had really much 
better have been left alone. According to report, Mlle 
Lenglen denounced the Wimbledon authorities, and they in 
turn suggested that amateur lawn tennis is well rid of her ; 
these amenities are simply the outcome of the contretemps 
at Wimbledon, and have nothing to do with the question 
of amateurism and professionalism. Mlle Lenglen by her 
incomparable play has done much to make Wimbledon 
a success—as have all the other great players in the world— 
but it is absurd to assume that the authorities are annoyed 
or upset with her because she has turned professional and 
can no longer compete in the championships. Wimbledon 
is an old-established and tremendously popular sporting 
function, and the retirement of one competitor—however 
famous—could not shake the foundations in any way. 

No doubt the promoters of professional lawn tennis 
are confident that it will have to be recognized in conjunction 
with amateur lawn tennis. Very shortly, they » believe, 
Forest Hills and Wimbledon will have to throw open 
their doors to the professionals and hold open champion- 
ships, as in golf. But from all accounts the great lawn tennis 
playing nations of the world seem to be more determined than 
ever to keep the game purely amateur, and the attitude 
adopted by the different governing bodies shows that they 
consider the safeguarding of amateurism an all-important 
work. At the time of writing, several Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tions have forbidden their players to take part in exhibition 
matches with Mlle Lenglen. In the United States, where 
the much-talked-of tour will commence this month, amateurs 
may not play in matches where gate receipts are charged 
unless special permission has been obtained from the govern- 
ing body. As matters stand at present, it is obvious that no 
amateur in the States will take part in the exhibition matches 
with Mile Lenglen. Mr. Pyle, her American manager, has 
not yet let us into the secret of whom his troop will consist. 
Miss Mary Browne and M. P. Feret are reported to be new 
recruits, and there will be some five or six others. Many 
people will certainly go to see them play, but for how long 
will the public be interested in watching purely exhibition 
matches for which they have to pay? ‘They know there 
is no competition attaching, no titles or challenge cups to 
be won, nothing to make it exciting for either the spectators 
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or players, and in fact nothing to promote brilliant lawn 
tennis. When the tour is over, what will become of the 
professionals ? They will have closed the door for ever 
on amateur lawn tennis, which has up to now been their 
great interest in life—their hobby. Other tours may be 
arranged for them—depending entirely upon whether there 
is any money in them—otherwise, those who have no other 
profession to follow may find themselves at a loss to know 
how to fill their time except by the rather tedious occupa- 
tion of teaching, which will, on the other hand, be of great 
benefit to the game. The improving player in this country 
would be well advised to give a little more time to coaching 
and practice and not enter for so many tournaments. They 
are, of course, a great attraction and a considerable asset to 
the game, because they provide a source of keenness and 
competition among the players; they give opportunities 
for the local talent to play against the leading players, and 
they are a means by which the various clubs can make a 
profit and so be able to improve the club buildings and courts, 
all of which is for the general betterment of the game. 

There are several reasons why lawn tennis has always 
remained essentially an amateur sport. It is so entirely 
a social game—where men and women compete together on 
their own private courts and clubs, and because in this way 
it is so utterly different from games such as cricket, football 
and, up to a point, golf, it is almost certain to remain an 
amateur sport. 

Lawn tennis has another mission other than giving 
millions of people happy, healthy exercise and keen interest. 
It is a means by which people of all nationalities can meet 
in friendly encounter, and thus helps to promote good fellow- 
ship between all the nations. Politically, this is important, 
and because it is so thoroughly amateur—so free from any 
other ideas save good sport—it is able to fulfil this mission 
very much better than games where business is the chief 
interest. 
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GERMANY AT GENEVA 


ALTHOUGH twelve years may be a negligible period in the 
life of a nation it is a substantial slice in the existence of 
individuals. The number of persons who are unacquainted 
with the momentous events of 1914 is continually increasing 
by mere lapse of time as a generation grows up that was too 
young to notice the opening of a tragedy predestined to 
engulf the civilized world. Young men and women now 
leaving the Universities were but emerging from the nursery 
and the schoolroom when Austria-Hungary delivered her 
ultimatum to Serbia, and could only be dimly conscious that 
something portentous was “‘in the air,’ while even those 
who have now attained the mature age of thirty and are in 
the full tide of professional or business careers were just 
leaving their public schools, and unless exceptionally ardent 
politicians they would have considerable difficulty in follow- 
ing the crisis that burst upon Europe that fateful summer, 
the consequences of which are likely to remain with our 
country as well as many other countries throughout this 
century and far beyond it. 

The cataract of literature that has since issued from 
numerous capitals has probably made small impression on 
“under thirty,” who are reputed to prefer reading anything 
rather than books dealing with the Great War—a discrimina- 
tion that is intelligible considering how deadly many of these 
volumes are in which obviously interested parties seem 
chiefly concerned to make propaganda on behalf of their 
own tattered reputations. When you add to the reluctance 
of youth to read war history, to investigate war origins or 
to appraise war guilt, the rapidly failing memory of their 
elders who once knew something about such matters, we 
have an accumulation of ignorance that would only be 
innocuous provided other communities were in the same 
condition, were playing the same game, and there was a 
genuine, general, all-round agreement “to let bygones be 
bygones” and make a fresh start on a clean slate under the 
auspices of an omnipotent League of Nations that would 
establish a Millennium in which swords will become plough- 
shares and spears pruning-hooks, and war will actually become 
as “ unthinkable” as it was alleged to be by many, if not 
most, of our Wise Men prior to August 1914. Admittedly, 
if the last war has been fought and wars are a thing of the 
past, the events of that year possess but a historic interest 
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chiefly attractive to the student. The statesman has more 
practical and pressing matters to attend to. He prefers to 
dismiss the episode as an evil memory about which the 
less said by writers and speakers the better, as any reference 
to this painful subject can but serve to revive those national 
prejudices and passions which, under the influence of 
** Locarno” and kindred inspirations, ‘‘ men of good will” are 
endeavouring to banish and bury. Why not let sleeping 
dogs lie? Why bother about the precise degree of guilt 
incurred by the war-makers of twelve years ago, some of 
whom are dead while others are “‘down and out” and 
powerless to inflict further injury on Mankind? The very 
entry of Germany into the Geneva League of Nations is 
surely conclusive evidence of a complete change of heart in 
the Fatherland that permits the neighbours to face the 
future with fresh hope and confidence that the New World 
will be vastly different from the old one provided the 
belligerents of 1914-18 consent to forgive and forget and 
join in a common fraternal effort to heal the wounds of those 
terrible years. 

The world in general, and Englishmen in particular, are 
prone to assume that other people necessarily see things 
with their eyes, judge any given International situation as 
they judge it, and will accordingly act as we would have 
them act. Before the war peace was habitually pronounced 
by Responsible Statesmen of all parties in this country to be 
“the greatest of British interests.” Ha hypothesi it must 
be the greatest interest of every other nation, notably the 
Germans, who in the jargon of the day were “ not such fools 
as to quarrel with their bread and butter and risk their 
immense and ever-increasing prosperity by falling out with 
their neighbours,” etc., etc. We now know that these 
facile optimists were wrong, but the world paid a dreadful 
price in convicting them of error, and it is rather ominous 
that the stupendous events of 1914, following their own 
stupendous blunders, have left so little impression on their 
minds. Our post-war politicians cherish similar illusions as 
our pre-war politicians, only rather more so. They talk the 
identical claptrap of their predecessors, accentuated indeed 
by continual reference to the League of Nations, which is 
treated as supplying a complete and crushing answer to 
any and every international apprehension, though so far 
no achievement of Geneva encourages any sensible person 
to suppose that that body would play any appreciable part 
in such a crisis as that of twelve years ago unless it be to 
multiply the aggressor’s means of throwing dust in the eyes 
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of the people he is about to attack, while obstructing the 
latter in every effort to defend themselves. Europe is 
precisely where she was during the early years of the century 
when the coming war was regarded by men of light and 
leading as an event so remote as to be humanly impossible, 
though directly the storm burst the same pundits did not 
hesitate to declare it to be one of those inevitable convulsions 
that no degree of foresight could have avoided. 

Mr. Asquith (as he then was) would generally be acknow- 
ledged to be among the best informed and most intelligent 
of our public men. After he had been three years in office, 
commanding all the resources of knowledge at the disposal 
of the British Government, he gave the country the benefit 
of his carefully considered judgment on the International 
situation in a much-quoted passage that was more than useful 
in suppressing ‘‘ Alarmist”’ outcry : 


I cannot discern in any quarter of the political horizon any cause of quarrel, 
direct or indirect, between us and that great and friendly nation (Germany). 
(Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, at Bath in January 1910.) 


This pronouncement was all the less surprising as the 
same speaker had prophesied such a development two years 
earlier when he informed the House of Commons (March 2, 
1908): ‘‘ and even where, as in the case of Germany, there is 
no express compact, we have the best reason to hope and 
believe that the two peoples are every year advancing nearer 
to a complete mutual understanding.” Four years later 
July 25, 1912) Mr. Asquith, still Prime Minister, deemed 
himself in a position to publicly confirm his earlier optimistic 
estimates when he affirmed: “‘our relations with the great 
German Empire are at this moment, and I feel sure are 
likely to remain, relations of amity and good will. Lord 
Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the year; he entered 
upon conversations and an interchange of views which have 
been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness and 
friendship both on the one side and the other.” These 
categorical statements were sufficiently near the Great War 
to render the British Prime Minister’s historic declaration 
at Cardiff, at the opening of the struggle, startling by way 
of contrast. It was the same Mr. Asquith who then passed 
what we make little doubt will be the final verdict of history : 


We now see clearly written down in letters of carnage and spoliation, the 
real aims and methods of this long-prepared and well-organized scheme against 
the liberties of Europe. (Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 


How explain the enigma of Mr. Asquith’s complete 
change of front between the years when Germany had 
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appeared to his intelligent eyes as an amiable, friendly, 
well-intentioned, peace-loving neighbour between whom and 
ourselves there neither was nor could be any shadow of 
difference, and the moment when she suddenly became the 
sinister apostle of “ frightfulness,” who suddenly fell upon 
unsuspecting Belgium, in 1914, to the unconcealed alarm, 
horror, bewilderment and amazement of Mr. Asquith and 
all his colleagues ? Germany was what she always had been 
and still is—a Power in whose eyes her end justifies her 
means. It was not she who had changed, but Mr. Asquith, 
who had allowed himself to be deceived, largely through the 
instrumentality of his intimate friend Lord Haldane, who 
as a translator of Schopenhauer had been regarded as an 
infallible guide in all things German. Being himself deceived, 
Mr. Asquith in his turn deceived his compatriots ; indeed, he 
deceived them even more than he had himself been deceived. 
He has incautiously disclosed the fact that at the very 
moment he was reassuring the British public concerning 
the results of Lord Haldane’s fateful Mission to Berlin in 
February 1912 his own Government was receiving the 
plainest possible intimation from the German Government 
(two years before the Great War) that aggression was the 
policy of the German Empire. I would quote no one against 
Mr. Asquith except himself, and this is what he told the 
same Cardiff audience when he was justifying the Liberal 
Party for involving this country in the greatest of all our 
wars : 


They (i.e. the German Government) asked us (i.e. the British Government in 
1912)—to put it quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were 
concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity, to overbear, to dominate 
the European world. 


So the Liberal Prime Minister, at any rate, was not so com- 
pletely in the dark concerning the intentions of Germany as 
it was at one time believed, and it seems somewhat difficult 
to reconcile his inside knowledge in the summer of 1912 
with his outward observations and subsequent policy. 
This episode is more illuminating than reassuring. It is 
typical of the treatment Democracies receive from those 
whom they are called upon to blindly trust and who recipro- 
cate this trust by “ fobbing them off” with any statements 
that suit the Parliamentary exigencies of the moment. 
The facile optimism that conducted us to the extreme 
edge of the abyss twelve years ago is no less rampant to-day 
among our highly placed incorrigibles who like the Bourbons 
are as incapable of learning what they ought to know as of 
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forgetting their former follies. Now, we are cheerfully told, 
the Great War can never recur because it is over and done 
with, nor can there ever be any other war on the grand 
scale, thanks to President Wilson’s invention of the League 
of Nations, and if emotional eloquence were anything more 
than “hot air”—usually provoking reaction—we might 
derive comfort from the spontaneous outburst in which the 
French Foreign Minister (Monsieur Aristide Briand) per- 
mitted himself to indulge at Geneva the other day when at 
last, after much manceuvring for position, involving a perilous 
loss of prestige to the League and a substantial sacrifice in 
membership, the German Delegation, headed by Herr Strese- 
mann, marched into the Assembly and took possession of 
the vacant seat between (absit omen) Australia and Great 
Britain. In an apostrophe that the custom of the country 
caused to be subsequently repeated in two additional lan- 
guages besides its original French, the gifted and impassioned 
orator, raising his hands to Heaven, observed : 


Gentlemen, peace; that is what this day signifies for Germany and for 
France. That means it is finished, the series of bitter bloody encounters which 
have blackened the pages of history in the past, finished war between us, finished 
mourning for sufferings never appeased. No more wars, no more brutal, violent, 
bloody solutions of difficulties which, I own, have not disappeared. In future 
it is the judge who will give the law, and as individuals settle their differences 
before a magistrate, so we also will settle ours by peaceful processes. Away 
with rifles, machine-guns, cannons. Give place to conciliation, to arbitration, 
to peace. 


It is not surprising to be told that the various audiences 
were successively thrilled as Monsieur Briand’s winged words 
reached them. The speaker was worthy of the occasion as 
the occasion was worthy of the speaker. Moreover, Monsieur 
Briand uttered not only the thoughts of his own compatriots. 
He equally expressed the aspirations of other nations that 
fought on the French side in the late war. How could they 
feel otherwise ? Peace between nations is what we all want, 
including those who preach and practise industrial warfare 
and incongruously combine jingoism at home with pacifism 
abroad. It was, if we remember aright, Sir William Harcourt 
who in bygone years fluttered the political dovecots by 
asserting ‘‘ we are all Socialists now ’—though whether the 
aphorism had the effect anticipated by its author may be 
doubted. But if Pacifism means an abiding devotion to 
the cause of Peace and an anxiety that our country should 
avoid every avoidable war, every Englishman outside the 
county lunatic asylums must be a convinced and heart-whole 
Pacifist. As a nation and an Empire we possess everything 
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that the most ardent and ambitious “‘ Imperialist’ could 
conceivably desire. For Britons the world-problem is to 
keep and consolidate what we hold already and to prevent 
marplots at home or overseas from weakening or dismem- 
bering the King’s Dominions. Obviously we have big 
internal problems to tackle, while tremendous inter-imperial 
issues confront us, but we are conscious of no external 
problem that need bring us into conflict with any other 
Power, great or small, in any corner of the globe within 4 
reasonable period. We covet no other nation’s goods, not 
because we are more virtuous than our neighbours, but for 
the simple and sufficient reason that we are satisfied— 
satiated if you like—while some other countries are the 
reverse, being discontented with present arrangements and 
decidedly “‘ hungry.” We are, let us hope, still willing to 
defend ourselves whenever we are attacked, from China to 
Peru, as in 1914 when the blow aimed at our heart took the 
form of an invasion of Belgium and France, whose fate we 
instinctively felt to be bound up with our own. 

Peace is admittedly a dominant British interest, but let us 
not forget that it is an interest rather than a virtue. Monsieur 
Briand spoke for the Allies in proclaiming the truism that 
France is averse to war, though some of his countrymen 
are heard to declare that something less lyrical would have 
been more appropriate and possibly more helpful to France 
in the long run. However, this generation on both sides of 
the Channel has had rather more than its fill of fighting and 
has no hankering after glory, and is not surprised that 
M. Briand should have thus committed himself : 


Nomore wars,no more brutal, violent, bloody solutions. . . . In future it is 
the judge who will give the law, and as individuals settle their differences before 
the magistrate, so we also will settle ours by peaceful processes. Away with 
rifles, machine-guns, cannons. Give place to conciliation, to arbitration, to 


peace. 


Such is the French mood and the French formula that 
electrified Geneva coming from the spokesman of - France. 
It is likewise the French interest to banish the spectre of 
war, as should be noted by the detractors of France on 
either side of the Atlantic who in their ignorance or malice 
charge her with ‘“ Chauvinism,” “ unreasonableness,” and 
‘“‘Tmperialism.”’ There is nothing Chauvinistic or unreason- 
able in seeking Security, which is all France wants or needs. 
Give her Security and she will be as completely satisfied, as 
reasonable, and as pacifist, as our noble selves. Without it 
she cannot be, but will be as we should be in her place, 
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anxious, restless, and difficult, because liable to be attacked 
by @ monstrous neighbour at alarmingly short notice. To 
be invaded by two million armed Germans was no joke; to 
have them encamped in one’s country for four years was a 
nightmare that the French people can hardly be expected to 
forget. Even oblivious England would remember such an 
experience as the occupation and devastation of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire by such a German Army as established a 
strangle-hold on France from 1914 to 1918. 

It is always easy to advise other nations how to comport 
themselves—we are overfond of doing so—to enjoin them to 
forgive and forget. Nor is it difficult for the winners of a 
great war to affect an air of magnanimity by proclaiming 
their intention of “letting bygones be bygones.’’ Every 
intelligent victor is so disposed. It would need a fool to do 
otherwise than cry quits when he has knocked a man out, 
But what of the losers? Are they inclined to let bygones be 
bygones and to accept the verdict of the stricken field! By 
no means. In fairness to Germany it must be acknowledged 
that those who count in the Fatherland have been absolutely 
frank in repudiating the interpretation which British and 
French enthusiasts have for British and French purposes 
elected to put on Germany’s accession to the League of 
Nations. It may suit London and Paris to pretend that by 
signing the Covenant Berlin turns its back on its past and 
accepts membership of the League in the spirit in which it 
is offered; but Berlin has made no such pretentions, and 
we once more deceive ourselves by reading into Dr. Strese- 
mann’s appearance at Geneva something that is not there. 
The League of Nations has been caustically described as 
“a Club of Conquerors ”’—though a meeker collection of 
mugwumps has rarely forgathered—and it is now formally 
divested of that illusory character by the election of Germany, 
who has, however, only consented to joint the Club because 
she is convinced that the psychological moment has arrived 
for perverting its machinery to German purposes. Other- 
wise she would not have joined, as she clearly does not share 
the sentiments of those who regard Geneva as a bulwark of 
the post-war settlement and a buttress of European peace. 
On the contrary, Germany openly seeks to exploit the League 
in order to shatter that settlement, as the German Government 
was so candid as to confess on the eve of the “ crisis” of 
March, at a time when “ all well-informed persons ” regarded 
the entry of Germany to the League as imminent and inevit- 
able. In the face of this statement, which was in the form 
of a semi-official Note primarily intended for domestic 
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consumption, it will not be open for optimists to complain 
thereafter that they misconceived German motives in 
adhering to the League of Nations. 

We are not yet called upon to be more German than the 
Germans, and we may believe the German Government when 
it informs the German people that Germany’s objective at 
Geneva is to secure “ the revision ”’ of the Treaty of Versailles 
in a German sense. According to the semi-official Note of the 
Berlin Government circulated by Reuter on February 10th 
(boycotted by most English newspapers as being out of 
harmony with “the spirit of Locarno ’”’), ““Germany’s work 
within the League would be in the first place “ the revision 
of unpracticable Treaties ” as “‘ dangerous to the peace of the 
world,” i.e. to the German peace. Secondly, “ co-operation 
in universal disarmament ”’ (this means the disarmament of 
England, France, and Italy); thirdly, a change in the Sarre 
administration as well as that of Dantzig. Among other 
questions enumerated in the semi-official Note is the reopening 
of Colonial Mandates, or in plain English the return of former 
German Colonies. Such was the relatively modest semi- 
official programme adumbrated by the ‘‘ Locarno ”’ Govern- 
ment of Germany in the early spring. It would necessitate 
rewriting the Treaty of Versailles according to German ideas, 
and incidentally it is worth remembering that this particular 
Treaty is the raison détre of the League of Nations, as 
President Wilson was allowed to incorporate therein the 
Covenant under his threat to break up the Peace Conference 
and return to Washington. To the semi-official programme of 
February several unofficial items have since been added that 
are known to command official German sympathy and sup- 
port, as Geneva will discover as the plot thickens—notably 
the retransfer from Belgium to Germany of those commerci- 
ally immaterial though strategically useful districts, Kupen 
and Malmedy, which are as essential for purposes of future 
aggression against Belgium and France as their custody by 
one or other of these Allies is indispensable as security against 
the aggressor. Germany lately attempted to bully Belgium 
out of Eupen and Malmedy, and might have succeeded but 
for the intervention of France. Now the League of Nations 
is to be enlisted in this cause, as also to alter any other 
provision in any of the Paris Treaties that Berlin deems 
“ unpracticable ” ; and as this epithet is applied throughout 
Germany to the entire post-war settlement, it does not seem 
extravagant to suggest that, so far from fortifying the League 
of Nations and stabilizing the Peace of Europe, the appear- 
ance of Germany at Geneva is more likely to wreck the one 
and jeopardize the other. 
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A delicate position is made appreciably more perilous by 
the ingrained and invincible inability of sentimental English 
politicians—we make the remark in no partisan sense, as 
there is little to choose between the spokesmen of the 
Conservative, the Liberal, the Radical, or the Socialist 
Parties when the great, wise, and eminent pass from Home 
affairs, in which they are interested, to European events 
which are Greek to most of them—to understand the un- 
sentimental and eminently practical politicians of Berlin, 
to whom “ compromise” is anathema and who habitually 
interpret “give and take” as implying that Germany does 
all the taking and other nations all the giving. Being 
fairly and squarely beaten in the war by the superior general- 
ship and fighting of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
Germany was for once compelled to swallow whatever 
terms were offered to her, and but for the ineptitude of 
English-speaking statesmanship Europe might have obtained 
permanent emancipation from Pan-Germanism and Peace 
for at least two generations. Unfortunately, from the hour 
the Fighting men who won the glorious victory of 1918 were 
replaced by the Talking men and the Writing men, the process 
of sabotage was applied to that achievement, and Germany, 
who in the autumn of 1918 would gladly have accepted any 
conditions that were offered her, gradually realized that it 
was only a question of time as to when her military defeat 
and downfall could be retrieved diplomatically, financially, 
industrially, and commercially with the aid of her friends 
in London, New York, and Washington. She has seen that 
hour steadily approaching ever since, and is convinced that 
it is now at hand, as she enters the League of Nations on her 
own terms and at the price of the exit of Spain and Brazil. 
Had she joined on the League’s terms it might have been 
otherwise, but ever since the floodgates of gush were opened 
at “Locarno”? Germany—of all Powers—was put in the 
position of conferring a signal favour on the League by 
condescending to take up its Membership. She has known 
how to improve the occasion, with the result that “‘ Locarno,” 
hailed by simpletons in this country as a “ miracle” of 
British diplomacy, is now regarded in Germany as having 
heralded ‘“‘the greatest moral triumph” gained by the 
Fatherland since the Armistice, and every political activity 
will be utilized to drive it home, and maybe before many 
months have passed the British and French Foreign Ministers 
will look back on Locarno as the Canossa of the Allies. 
Even the German Nationalists—whose lack of political 
acumen is only surpassed by their eagerness to advertise 
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their failing—have begun to “tumble” to the possibilities 
of the League of Nations as a Pan-German instrument. 
Count Westarp, their Leader, who is not over-quick at the 
up-take—has abandoned his stupid obstruction to Germany’s 
joining the League, and recently outlined the policy the 
Government should follow, thus dotting the i’s and crossing 
the t’s of the official programme. Internationalists and 
Illusionists abroad should note that Germany proposes to 
pursue ‘‘a German policy in the League of Nations,” among 
items pressed by the Nationalists being the riddance of the 
Rhineland and Sarre from Foreign occupation ; the “ security 
of the Eastern Frontier”’ (alias the dismemberment of Poland); 
the return of Eupen and Malmedy (the silence concerning 
Alsace and Lorraine is but momentary) ; ‘‘ the abolition of the 
degrading military control and investigation plans,” so that 
Germany may reconstitute her mighty military machine 
without Allied interference; “equality of treatment” in 
disarmament questions, so that her neighbours may be 
disarmed while Germany privily arms; “ self-determination 
for the Germans of Central Europe who desire closer union 
with the Reich.” This is a euphemism for the addition of 
Austria to Germany. Once the Fatherland was enrolled 
in the League the Nationalists indicated their willingness to 
enter the Stresemann Government in order to enforce their 
views at Geneva; but as German politicians are proverbially 
suspicious of each other, it is by no means certain that they 
will immediately succeed, as Herr Stresemann would prefer 
to carry out his own policy in his own way, which is much 
astuter than the bull-in-a-china-shop method of the ‘* Wild 
Men” of the Right. Before the war, British Mugwumps 
always found it convenient to discount Admiral Von Tirpitz 
and other Fire-Eaters whose attitude was incompatible with 
their optimism, but unfortunately the Fire-Eaters gained 
the day when it came down to business. To-day Count 
Westarp and Co. are derided by our “‘ Locarno” Press and 
“* Locarno” politicians as ‘‘ back-numbers ” who no longer 
count and whose views may accordingly be ignored. But 
there is no great gulf between the politicians in office in 
Berlin and those who are out of office—only a difference of 
method as to the surest way of achieving the common goal, 
namely the restoration of Germany to her pre-war position 
as the arbiter of Europe, which she is now confident of 
attaining via the League of Nations, whose major members 
will fall out, while its minor members will never dare openly 
oppose a Great Power who neither forgets nor forgives. 

As The Times Berlin correspondent (who manages to keep 
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his head while many others who should know better are 
talking and writing vast nonsense) opportunely reminds 
the world (see The Times, September 11th) : 


The final aims of the other parties do not differ very greatly from those 
laid down by the Nationalists at Cologne. The difference lies in the conception 
of the wisest way to attain them. Whatever the methods they employ, it is 
certain that Germany will make the fullest use of her opportunities at Geneva. 


Quite so, and for National as opposed to International 
purposes. In truth, Geneva provides golden opportunities 
for the exercise of the one talent in which German diplomacy 
(which in some respects is not brilliant) is facile princeps, 
namely sowing discord among other nations in order that 
she may get away with the goods. Now that she is inside 
the League we can do no harm in expressing our astonish- 
ment that she hesitated so long in joining a body made to 
her hand, which she will either dominate or dislocate. 
The Fatherland is once more, through the thoughtlessness of 
Responsible Statesmen elsewhere, in the delectable position 
of being able to say to her former enemies (whom she, be it 
remembered, regards as her future enemies): “‘ Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 

Germany’s greatest asset in retrieving what she lost in 
1918 and 1919, and in regaining the former ascendency which 
was so wantonly thrown away when she despatched her 
ultimatums in August 1914, is indubitably the forgetfulness 
of the British Government and the British people. Our 
national characteristic is only equalled by the ignorance of 
the Americans. These English-speaking idiosyncrasies are 
political and international Twins whose co-operation since 
the Armistice is mainly responsible for putting Germany 
where she now is and opening the doors of the League of 
Nations amid circumstances that have already converted it 
into a platform of German propaganda. It will gradually 
enable the Fatherland to resume under its eminently respect- 
able aupices the pre-war ambitions that have never been 
relinquished, and which can only be gratified by reversing 
the respective roles of the Allies as victors and Germany as 
the defeated nation. This idea is indeed at the back of Dr. 
Stresemann’s ready response to the demand that there shall 
be “no more Allies and no more Enemies.” To our simple- 
minded Statesmen this phrase means, “ Let us bury the past 
and live amicably together on the basis of the fait accompli 
in the sunshine of Geneva.” French Statesmen may in 
moments of exuberance express such a hope, but in their 
hearts they feel it to be only a hope—not an expectation. 
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To the Germans this formula signifies something totally 
and irreconcilably different—for them ‘ Locarno” suggests 
that the victors shall return the spoils to the vanquished. 
Not that such surrenders would bring permanent peace. 
On the contrary, German psychology being what it is, the 
more you give the more they ask, and if the Allies allowed 
themselves to be badgered out of every acre and every mark 
that Germany lost seven years ago they would merely have 
restored the status quo ante bellum and made a fresh war 
inevitable under conditions rendering the Pan-Germanization 
of Europe, humanly speaking, certain. 

British Statesmanship learnt nothing before 1914. It 
continued to make “ graceful concessions’ to the Kaiser’s 
Government ; in plain English it paid blackmail up to the 
eve of hostilities which were promoted by the policy of 
cowardice. It learnt little during the war, and that little 
it is ashamed of remembering after the war, with the result 
that the Conservative Government has drifted back to the 
position of trustful confidence in German assurances and 
German “scraps of paper” which was the undoing of the 
last Liberal Government this country is likely to see. The 
single justification for the present attitude of Downing Street 
would be the conviction that their predecessors were wrong 
in issuing the ultimatum to Berlin that expired on August 4, 
1914; that in point of fact the Great War was from our 
point of view a great mistake and that atonement is due to 
Germany as an injured innocent whose motives were mis- 
construed and her action misjudged. To the reader this 
suggestion doubtless sounds as grotesque as it actually is, 
but grotesque or not, it is the basis of a vast propaganda on 
both sides of the Atlantic aimed against Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which, besides stating a fundamental 
and elementary truth, supplies the moral basis of the post- 
war settlement which it is as vital for the Allies to maintain 
as for the Fatherland to destroy : 


ARTICLE 231. 


The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany 
accepts the responsibility of Germany and her Allies for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated 
Governments and their nationals have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 
of Germany and her Allies. 


That article contains the core of the Peace Treaty. 
The League of Nations is to be enlisted to rewrite it by 
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transferring the guilt of the Great War from German to 
British and French shoulders. As from this effort grave 
consequences must flow, regret was expressed at the opening 
of this paper that our younger generation know so little 
of the events of 1914, while their elders labour under the 
delusion that ‘‘ everybody, including the Germans, realize 
that the Great War was made in Berlin.” As usual our 
optimists are wrong. While Young England is taught 
nothing about the war lest we prejudice “‘ Locarno ”’ and the 
League of Nations—while Old England plays golf—Young 
Germany is taught by Old Germany that the plot against 
the Fatherland was hatched in London by Whig Machia- 
vellis, who inveigled an ingenuous and immaculate Kaiser 
into a booby-trap from which there was no issue except by 
invading Belgium. As it seems to the writer to be a blunder 
from every point of view—except that of the Fatherland— 
to allow the truth to be thus travestied, a subsequent number 
of the National Review will recur to this topic, so that German 
pamphleteers and American professors shall not have it all 


their own way. 
L. J. MAxsE 


THE CITY OF THREE STREETS 


HUx Ey, when he visited John Hopkins University in 1876, 
remarked that in his view America possessed nothing that 
we at home did not, save vast spaces; and he went on to 
say that, as these spaces were filled up with a heterogeneous 
population, America would be faced with much the same 
problems, social, industrial, economic, as were then engaging 
the attention of Great Britain. 

One wonders what Huxley would say could he revisit 
to-day this wonderful country of teeming millions, of un- 
equalled industrial achievement, of unrivalled commercial 
efficiency, in many respects the economic arbiter of the 
world? These facts, indeed, become apparent at the very 
gateway of the country. 

There are few more impressive experiences than that 
which falls to the lot of the traveller whose liner reaches 
Hudson River on a spring morning in May. Leaving 
behind the notorious Ellis Island and the somewhat dis- 
appointing Statue of Liberty (which, appropriately enough, 
turns its back on the mainland), the passenger sees rising 
before him row upon row of majestic skyscrapers, their 
huge frameworks gilded by the morning sunshine, and 
suggesting in their massive proportions some Gargantuan 
fortress barring the entrance to the El Dorado of the West. 

Between winds the shimmering Hudson, scintillating ina 
hundred hues of blue and silver. To the south rise the 
green bastions of the Port fortifications, and to the north 
the world’s largest transatlantic liners rest at their moorings, 
dwarfed to the proportions of mere lake steamers by the 
mammoth lines of the neighbouring Woolworth Building. 
There is a strange, inexplicable, invigorating quality in the 
first breaths of New York air, in the first caressing touch 
of the land breeze of the New World. One understands 
how the heart of the immigrant from overcrowded, gloomy 
cities of the Old World must beat fast at the spectacle which 
now greets his eyes. How exhilarating must be his first 
impression of the new homeland, where hope will replace 
despair, prosperity, poverty, and political liberty, oppression ! 

The landing-stages for transatlantic liners are situated 
in a long line most conveniently and practically in the heart 
of the town, from llth to 54th Streets. Here, too, there is 
no tardy swinging and wharfing or towing to be effected, no 
tedious locks or bridges to be negotiated, as in the case of 
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most European ports. The liner sails straight up to her 
company mooring, and in an inconceivably short space of 
time the passenger finds himself safely ashore, his luggage 
viséd and whirled down a perpetual motion stairway to his 
waiting car or taxi. 

Perhaps after the unique skyscrapers the most impressive 
feature of New York is its traffic, not only in respect of its 
magnitude and intensity, but in the excellent way it is 
handled by the municipal authorities. In a country where 
every fourth person owns an automobile of some sort, 
traffic problems are in any event bound to arise, but when, 
in addition, some two millions of these people are crowded 
into the relatively cramped space of Manhattan Island, in 
a city which also happens to be the gateway of a country 
containing 110 millions of people, then these problems 
become almost insoluble. In America, however, the tougher 
the proposition the more thoroughly and speedily it is dealt 
with. New York traffic exemplifies this. By an elaborate 
system of flashlight “go” and “stop” signals erected at 
each street corner, and by a chain of highly trained police- 
men equipped with piercing whistles and unquestioned 
control, the turbulent tide of traffic is handled and circulated 
with the minimum of inconvenience to its component parts. 
New York, being largely built in parallel lines, lends itself 
particularly to the automatic signal system in the main 
highways, all one-minute checks thus synchronizing for the 
whole length of the street, which avoids the succession of 
irregular halts of indefinite length so familiar in our London 
traffic. All or most side streets are “‘ one-way” streets, 
which also facilitates the main traffic by avoiding right and 
left entries. The stranger watching the traffic control 
system cannot but be profoundly impressed by the intense 
and apparently never-ending stream of ultra-luxurious cars 
that flash past him. In New York wealth “stalks naked 
and unashamed ” throughout the up-town districts. Super- 
luxurious hotels, automobiles, theatres, shops, people, all 
suggest wealth without limits, prosperity without bounds— 
the El Dorado that French and Italian tradesmen and 
hotel proprietors consider all American tourists as hailing 
from. Yet, within fifteen minutes’ drive from Fifth or 
Madison Avenues, will be found a grinding poverty, a sordid 
discomfort, a hopeless outlook, which the worst slums of 
Whitechapel could scarcely parallel. In New York one 
meets for the first time that (to us) fabulous creature, the 
poor American. And to be poor in America is to be down 
and out! In a country of utter efficiency, of “ get on or 
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get out’ workers, the doctrine of vx victis is applied with 
ruthless severity. Here there is no dole for the unemployed. 
No state subvention of mismanaged industries. No old-age 
pensions to discourage thrift. Here there is no powerful 
Socialist party to make the pace and rate of the inefficient 
or the idle the pace and rate of all! Wages are high, 
promotion is rapid, brilliant careers are open in every 
sphere—but only to the industrially efficient, only to the 
energetic, who rise on the falling or fallen bodies of the 
indolent, the agitator, the slacker, and the dreamer! It is 
more than significant that in a country where labour is 
sacrosanct, and more honoured than in any other country 
of the world, there is no political Labour party, or at least 
none with any real power or influence. Every shade and 
grade of political opinion exists and has its appropriate 
Press and platforms, but the American worker is intelligent 
enough to warn the doctrinaire and the tub-thumper to keep 
from meddling with a labour system that has brought, and 
is bringing, a proper and full standard of life and its enjoy- 
ments to every labourer worthy of the name. 

This is the next note struck by New York—that of 
efficiency and modernity in every department. Whether in 
subway, street level, or elevated cars one gathers an im- 
pression of up-to-dateness, of getting things done, which is 
stimulating to a degree. Everybody seems to have some 
definite object, some plan of campaign, and to be carrying 
it out with all possible speed. It is the same in the great 
stores ; salesmanship and studied specialization have made 
what is in other countries the tiring duty of shopping an 
interesting and stimulating experience. So with the hotels, 
so with the garages, so with the restaurants, so with the 
hundred-and-one things great and small that go to make up 
the life of a great city. 

New York in each and every department of human 
experience offers just something better. Even her railway 
stations—smokeless, marble-columned, and mosaic-lined— 
suggest rather ancient Roman baths than the noisy, barn- 
like erections of sooty steel and grimy glass which seem to 
be all that European architecture can achieve in this field. 
The New York Grand Central Station is really a triumph 
of the building art. Constructed in three separate levels, 
the main hall suggests rather the nave of a Byzantine 
church, its windows and mural paintings lending force to 
the resemblance. On each level the floors and walls are 
constructed of some bath tile composition which deadens 
sound, and lends itself to absolute cleanliness. The gates 
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leading to the tracks are of hammered brass and iron, and 
are so made as to shut off all railway sounds and smells 
from the central halls and waiting-rooms, so that these in 
no way suggest a station. Luxurious shops, news stands, 
and soda fountains serve passengers at each end of the 
hall; and the ticket offices and inquiry bureaux recall the 
foyer of a London theatre rather than a main railway artery. 
Overhead and coldly indifferent, as it were, to the activity 
beneath stand the palatial residences of Park Avenue, new 
and handsome restaurants, flats and stores, all standing 
where a few short years ago nothing but smoky shunting- 
yards existed. 

The streets of New York are multifarious in comparison 
with her avenues, for originally much of her mercantile 
traffic was water-borne on the Hudson or East Rivers, and 
the old streets were designed with a view to this rather 
than to traffic circulation. But for twenty years past the 
latter necessity has been the paramount consideration in 
street construction. The visitor to New York who reads his 
morning paper and uses his eyes will soon realize that New 
York for the outside world, and even for a large portion of 
Americans, consists of three streets: Wall Street, Fifth 
Avenue, and Broadway. Innumerable other highways and 
thoroughfares abound, but all life, all activity, all thought 
centre round the three symbolic arteries of municipal life. 
Of the three Broadway is by far the most interesting, not 
only for its associations with the lyric and dramatic muse, 
not only for the heterodox collection of human beings, 
monde, demi-monde et 1mmonde, who throng its side-walks, 
but for its extraordinary array of electric sky-signs, the 
effect of which must be seen to be believed. 

It would be difficult to match the sights that Broadway 
presents at the busy moment when the theatres are emptying 
into the already overcrowded thoroughfares. Underneath, 
the hurrying, scurrying, jostling, good-humoured crowds, 
composed of every nation under the sun, the maze of traffic, 
the imperturbable Irish policemen, the vain rush for taxis, 
all the va et vient of an immense night life! Overhead, 
whirling, darting, plunging, pulsating in all the colours of 
the rainbow, the unbroken blaze of the electric advertise- 
ments stretch away to the limit of vision, turning the night 
sky into the radiated dome of some Gargantuan furnace. 
Fifth Avenue may be unrivalled in daylight, but Broadway 
has it all her own way at night. Here, if anywhere, you will 
find the heart of New York, vibrant, pulsating, strong, full 
of that puissance de jeunesse which forces the vivifying stream 
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of new ideas, new conceptions, modernity, through the 
moribund, semi-scleroted arteries of the Middle West and 
the Bible Belt. 

New York may be, as its enemies say, a foreign island 
off the coast of America, with an 80 per cent. foreign popula- 
tion, yet its three great streets, famous throughout the 
civilized world, have gone far towards creating the American 
legend which has made it possible for America to play to-day 
her new role of “ Arbiter of the World’s Destiny.” Where 
is now the cramping Monroe doctrine, with its implications ? 
Look at her back in 1898, when she had her little victory over 
Spain! Consider her in 1911, even, when the Agadir crisis 
was endangering the peace of Europe. Who then thought 
of consulting America or asking for American advice on the 
lines of settlement ? What European Chancery thought of 
her at all in those days, save as a convenient dumping- 
ground for surplus population, a possible centre for the 
placing of national or municipal loans? How far away 
and how unimportant America seemed to European eyes ! 
Who to-day, however, is unfamiliar with the names of 
Wall Street, of Broadway, of Fifth Avenue? America, in 
possession of the world’s gold reserve, holds also the world’s 
interest, and speaks to it with three distinct voices. For 
the world’s workers and business men, that of Wall Street; 
for the dilletanti and pleasure-seekers, that of Broadway; 
for the world of fashion and display, that of Fifth Avenue. 
Sometimes a Presidential speech, a congressional outburst, 
a sensational gaffe may momentarily draw to Washington 
a fleeting interest, but the three streets of New York soon 
resume their monopoly. 

Besides her three streets there is much of spectacular 
interest in New York. The Bowery, famous for its squalid 
slum tenements; Harlem, the black ‘“ belt”? hard on the 
Concorse, sacred to Judaism; then little Italy living on 
friendliest of terms with “ Ireland overseas.”” Hard by, on 
the East side, lie Greek, Muscovite, Swede, and Czech—little 
national islands in a sea of Lithuanian Poles. But, pictur- 
esque and even romantic as these districts may appear to 
the casual visitor, there is little of colour or romance in the 
lives of the inhabitants. Here are the homes of the sweated 
workers : the contract shirt-makers, who must sew daily an 
incredible number to earn a single dollar; the artificial- 
flower makers, who are happy to get five cents for a rose 
which will sell next day in Fifth Avenue for a dollar! Here 
live the basic manual labourers, the office-cleaners, the small 
pedlars, the wharf rats, the casual hands, poles apart in 
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origin, nationality and occupation, but bound together by 
the common bond of a pitiless struggle to meet the crushing 
demands for rent, for food, for clothing ceaselessly dinning 
in their ears. For them the City of Three Streets is a place of 
unending toil, of bitter poverty, of ceaseless anxiety for a 
precarious future. Of the wealth of Wall Street, of the 
glitter of Broadway, of the fashion of Fifth Avenue they 
know little and care less. They are the dumb, inarticulate 
under-strata on whose twisted bodies and dulled minds rests 
the social fabric crowned by the mammoth fortunes, the 
palaces and skyscrapers of their more enterprising or more 
fortunate fellow-citizens. There is much talk of racial 
solidarity in America, but does Mr. Johannessen of Park 
Avenue, as he drives in his Lincoln Six to his club in Fifth 
Avenue, allow himself to be worried by any thought of 
Mr. Petersen, the sweated shirt-maker in East 125th Street ? 
Not at all. Both probably arrived together some thirty 
years before in an emigrant ship. One has made good, 
the other not. That is all. 

Race means nothing in New York; colour means little. 
There are only two forces which weld men of all races and 
all colours together, wealth and poverty. The rich recognize 
the rich and ignore all others. The poor, to their credit be 
it said, stand by the poor and have no time or leisure to even 
contemplate, much less approach, the more fortunate in 
life’s battle. Yet even in the most unpromising circum- 
stances, in the most depressing surroundings, the poor of 
New York preserve an independence, a dignity, a serenity 
even, which citizenship in the world’s greatest democracy 
confers. There is no bitterness, because the way is open to 
all. Failure, then, implies a reproach to the individual, 
not to the community. 

But if Europe gathers most of her impressions of America 
from New York and looks on the great city as “‘ 100 per cent. 
American ”’ in ideas, in outlook, in “‘ make-up,” far other- 
wise is she regarded by the Press and people of the mainland. 
Certainly New York, her ways and her inhabitants form 
the eternal target of the objurgations of the Press of the 
Middle and Far West. For the hydra-headed and vociferous 
Press of these provinces, New York is the “ Foreign Island 
off the coast of America,’ the Gehenna of every known 
evil, “‘ the festering sewer whose morals and misdeeds make 
the name of the United States stink in the noses of other 
nations.”” For the Press and people of the Bible Belt, the 
Wheat Belt, New York is indeed the “‘ City of Three Streets,”’ 
but each of them in its own way accursed! Wall Street, 
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sacred to Trusts and Corners ; Fifth Avenue, sacred to vanity 
and display ; and Broadway, “‘ the broad way to Hell,” with 
its “‘ speak-easies,” its night clubs, theatres, cabarets, and 
other temptations less easily catalogued. Are there any 
justifiable grounds for these sweeping attacks—for this 
whole-hearted condemnation of a town which, after all, acts 
very happily in practice as the commutator, which changes 
the unpleasantly high voltage of provincial préjugés and 
prejudices into the low voltage of a healthy public opinion. 
To reply one must have some first-hand knowledge of the 
critics. It is indeed difficult for a European to imagine the 
mental outlook and “ make-up ” of the provincial American. 
With the very latest achievements in science at his disposal, 
with a high standard of education, remarkable as he is even 
for intense industrial or business shrewdness, he remains, in 
the recesses of his mind, in his critical faculty, imbued with 
Victorian, not to say Hanoverian, ideas. This is the men- 
tality which last year rendered possible, and even popular, 
the State prosecution of a man who had written a treatise 
favouring the Darwinian theory! This is the mentality 
which took advantage of the facile, unconsidered legislation 
ever incident to war hysteria, to impose prohibition, with all 
the attendant evils, on an unwilling country! This is the 
mentality which forbids golf and baseball on Sundays, 
preferring that the young men should lounge from one 
street corner to another in search of less reputable recreation ! 
This is the mentality that contemplates contentedly the most 
involved and tortuous of political systems, and submits to, 
if it does not endorse, the strangest practices in election 
campaigns. This is the mentality that tolerates at this 
moment in America an outburst of violent crime unparalleled 
in the records of civilized countries, while it even applauds 
the buffoonery of masked mummers who seek to impose at 
the pistol-point their own archaic ideas on such as have the 
courage to disagree with them! This is the mentality that 
provides an array of nonconformity, which would com- 
pletely overwhelm even a Welsh provincial town! . Every 
shade and grade of Christianity, from the old historic churches 
to the “ Holy Rollers,” find their appropriate Bethels and 
interpreters. This is the mentality that assesses the Roman 
Catholic as a social asset slightly above the negro, but well 
below the Jew—the medieval mentality that looks on the 
Vatican as an ever-present menace to religious liberty— 
the mentality, in fine, that swallows avidly all catchwords 
such as “ Yellow Peril,’ ‘‘ British Imperialism,” “‘ America 
for the Americans,” ‘‘ Borah for Blockade Claims,” and 
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decides on its clothes, its foodstuffs, its tooth-powders, its 
every personal need in accordance with the dictates, slogans 
or threats of its Press advertisements. Needless to add, 
that if New York is the butt of this fanatical mentality, 
she, in turn, in her daily and monthly Press, does not fail 
to pillory the idiosyncrasies, the absurdities, the inconsis- 
tencies of her critics. No more effective raillery, no more 
pungent criticism could anywhere be found than that 
provided in the sparkling columns of, for example, the 
American Mercury, which month by month gives a delightful 
collection of ‘‘ Americana,” being amusing and ridiculous 
excerpts from the entire Press of the forty-eight States. 
The reading of these, month by month, provides not merely 
a recreation, but a revelation of the provincial American 
mentality. One learns for the first time the gulf that 
separates the modern conceptions and high culture of the 
City of Three Streets from the often out-of-date prejudices 
and shibboleths of the mainland. 

This explains perhaps why, wherever else one travels in 
the country, the call of New York, once experienced, remains 
insistent. Other towns have their own features of interest. 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco has 
each its peculiar appeal, but New York remains easily in 
every field primus inter pares. The happiest days of an 
American visit are spent within her hospitable gates, the 
saddest day is the one of farewell when the East-bound liner 
quits her moorings to bear the wanderer home. 
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THE ELDER SISTER IN LITERATURE |] ¢he 


Most of the famous heroines in literature have, for obvious ple 
reasons, been only daughters, if not orphans. But where | ¢o] 
families are in question it is the youngest member, whether ign 
son or daughter, who is chosen as the centre of interest, 
It is the tendency of all tradition to raise the least esteemed | yj 
to a position of eminence, as, for instance, in the story of | po 
the sons of Jesse and the sons of Jacob. The youngest, in | [py 
nearly all legend, is endowed with the finest qualities of mind | J 
and body. He, or she, triumphs over all difficulties, outwits | py 
malevolent powers, and carries off the promised reward. of 

The success of the younger ones has, however, been | ta) 
celebrated at the expense of the elder, and romance has | fo, 
scarcely been fair to these, particularly to the elder sister. fol 

She presents an unpleasant figure as set forth in the | he 
various forms of imaginative literature: ballads, fairy-tales, 
and novels. She is proud, jealous, vain, selfish—and has 


all the characteristics of a tyrant. bl 
The type is to be found in one of the earliest and most § oy 
familiar of fairy-tales, that of Cinderella, said to be of § fo 
Persian origin. It tells, firstly, of the ill-treatment of the § }, 
youngest by her two elder sisters, and, secondly, of their § a; 
jealousy when, by intervention of a fairy godmother, Cinder- § | 
ella has captured the affections of the Prince Charming. In § « 
Grimm’s version, Ashenputtel, the eldest is allowed some it 
measure of success, for she manages to impose on the simple- se 
minded prince so far as to elope with him on horseback. § 4} 
But though she contrives to squeeze into the golden slipper Ww 
by cutting off her great toe, her fraud is soon detected. sk 
Among the many variations of this theme is one by Mme de ti 
Ségur, under the title of Histoire de la Princesse Rosette, ir 
where the elder sisters carry their spite to greater lengths. s] 
In this story the despised third child, Rosette, attends the t] 
festivities held in honour of the betrothal of her elder twin 8 
sisters, Orangine and Rousette. Though they had to use V 
white powder, the one to conceal her sallow skin, the other PY 
her freckles, they were considered beautiful; they were also y 
witty, “ but not good, in which, alas! they resembled their h 
parents.” Rosette not only completely outshines them with 
the dazzling costumes provided by her fairy godmother 
(described with true French gusto and wealth of detail), 
but surpasses them in grace and accomplishments. She wins ¢ 
thereby the heart of Prince Charming, the destined husband I 
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of Orangine, and the twins are so suffocated by rage that 
they have to be carried fainting out of the ballroom. They 
then endeavour to compass the death of Rosette by arranging 
she should have vicious horses to ride and drive. Their 
plots are defeated; they themselves are disfigured in a 
collision of chariots, and are condemned by the fairy to an 
ignominious fate. 

It will be seen that the second sister is often associated 
with the eldest in schemes of villainy, no doubt to enhance 
both the dangers and ultimate triumph of the youngest. 
In nearly all instances the envy excited is not merely by fine 
clothes or beauty conferred by nature or by magical means, 
but by the attentions of a coveted suitor. The cruel pangs 
of jealousy which embitter sisterly relations in all these 
tales were recognized in mythology as a fitting punishment 
for evil-doers ; and when Minerva wished to chastise Aglaures 
for her curiosity in opening a forbidden casket, she made 
her jealous of her next sister, Herse. 

In the ballad of the T'wa Sisters of Binnorie, the frantic 
rivalry of the elder sister, Helen, leads her to commit cold- 
blooded murder. It must be said that it was rather hard 
on Helen that the knight William, who came courting, 
forsook her for her younger sister, as he began by courting 
herself ‘‘ with glove and ring,’—‘“‘ with Broach and knife,” 
and it states clearly that he came to be “ their wooer,” a 
plan bound to fail. It was natural enough that the eldest, 
“she was vexed sair, and sore envied her sister fair,” but 
it cannot excuse her treachery in taking her by the hand to 
see their father’s ships come in, and then pushing her off 
the stone into the water. The youngest had time to bargain 
with her sister, for ‘“‘sometimes she sunk and sometimes 
she swam.” She began with the offer of making her “ heir 
to half her land ”—an offer of truly native caution, consider- 
ing she was in the enemy’s power. The eldest refused, as 
she would be “ heir of all your land.” The next move shows 
that the victim knew what was in her sister’s mind, for she 
says: ‘‘Oh sister, reach me but your glove, and Sweet 
William shall be your love.” This the hard-hearted sister 
also refuses, as William will “‘ better be” her love, if the 
younger is dead; and then, in a burst of hatred, yields up 
her real motives : 


Your cherry cheeks and your yellow hair, 
Garr’d me gang maiden evermair. 


So the younger one was drowned in the mill-dam of 
Binnorie, but the harp that was made from her breastbone, 
VOL. LXXXVIII 18 
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and strung with her yellow hair, played a song of its own 
accord, -“* Woe to my false sister, Helen,” that proclaimed to 
the world the evil deed that had sent her to her death. 

Apparently much of the trouble between sisters arose from 
the widely accepted custom that the elder should be married 
before the younger. It amounted almost to a law in some 
countries, and as such may be traced in the history of Leah 
and Rachel. When, contrary to his covenant, Laban 
substituted Leah for Rachel as Jacob’s wife, he excused 
himself on the ground that: ‘It must not be so done in 
our country to give the younger before the elder.” 

This was also the reason why Petruchio undertook the 
taming of the shrew. It was to oblige his friends Hortensio 
and Gremio, who both wished to marry Bianca, the younger 
daughter of Baptista. The matter had been explained to 
the suitors very clearly by Baptista, saying : 

Gentlemen, importune me no farther, 
For how firmly I resolved am you know; 


That is not to bestow my younger daughter 
Before I have a husband for the elder. 


Hortensio, therefore, complains : 


Supposing it a thing impossible 

That ever Katharine will be wooed ; 
Therefore this order hath Baptista ta’en 
That none shall have access unto Bianca 
Till Katharine the curst have got a husband. 


Katharine’s ferocity is intensified by the fear that her junior 
may be married before herself, and is not appeased by 
Bianca’s meek protest that she cares not more for one suitor 
than another; that she is willing to give up Hortensio if 
Katharine fancies him. The shrew rounds on Baptista 
when he intervenes to protect Bianca, saying : 
Nay, now I see 
She is your treasure, she must have a husband ; 


I must dance barefoot on her wedding-day 
And for your love to her lead apes in hell. 


the same dread that haunted false Helen of Binnorie. 

The elder Miss Pecksniff, it may be remembered, felt 
outraged by Jonas Chuzzlewit proposing to her younger 
sister, Mercy, when she had made sure of him for herself. 
Even when the unspeakable Jonas was dead, she could not 
refrain from exhibiting her triumph over the widow, by 
forcing herself on her in bridal attire the morning of her 
marriage to the faithless Augustus Moddle. 

A rather more temperate, or at least more decorously 
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concealed animosity, is displayed by Armande, one of the 
Femmes Savantes, towards her younger, less learned, sister, 
Henriette. ‘‘ Que votre esprit est bas!’ says she with the 
combined superiority of years and learning, but she is not 
above recalling the fact that Clitandre was originally her own 
rejected suitor. Henriette, with the assumed meekness of 
a Bianca, offers to renounce in favour of Armande all claim 
to the hand of Trissotin, the bad poet, and choice of her 
mother. ‘‘ Je vous le céde tout—comme a ma sceur ainée,” 
pretending to recognize the justice of a senior’s claim to 
the lover of a junior, should it happen to please her. 

The two evilly-disposed elder sisters contrasted with the 
innocent younger one are to be met with again in King 
Lear. Goneril and Regan have no cause to be envious of 
Cordelia in the ordinary way, as they have already shared 
her portion between them, and are both married. It is 
between the two tigerish elders that jealousy finally makes 
a breach, and induces the eldest to commit murder and 
suicide. What they resent in Cordelia is her parting 
admonition, commending Lear to their care; they are justly 
indignant at such an inversion of affairs, and bid their 
younger sister mind her own duty to her lord, and to forbear 
preaching at them ; “ Prescribe not us our duties,” they say. 

Clotho may spin the thread of our destiny, Lachesis 
may weave it, but it is with Atropos, the eldest of the Fates, 
that rests the decision to cut it. Throughout literature it is 
naturally the eldest who is invested with authority. In the 
fairy-tales it is she whose word is law, and who stills the 
objections of the younger ones. Out of the twelve princesses 
who, in Grimm’s story, went nightly to dance underground, 
unknown to their royal parent, it was only the youngest 
who, hearing uncanny sounds, suspected they were being 
followed by an invisible spy. But although she “ was 
terribly frightened,” the eldest always silenced her by 
plausible explanations. The surprising part of this story is 
that, at the end, when the soldier spy is offered his reward, 
which is to choose one of the princesses for his wife, he 
replies: “‘I am not very young, so I will have the eldest.” 
And they were married that very day, and the soldier was 
chosen to be the king’s heir. A notable exception to all 
fairy law. 

Instances will possibly occur to the memory of many 


persons born in the last century of the authority of an elder 


sister over a younger one persisting well into middle age— 
and beyond! Mrs. Gaskell has given us an unrivalled 
picture of this in Cranford. Though Miss Deborah Jenkyns 
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vanishes early from its pages, the shadow of her austere 
presence hovers over the gentle Miss Matty to the end. 
The meek recognition by Miss Matty of her own inferiority 
to the clever elder sister, whose youthful ambition it had been 
to “marry an archdeacon, and write his charges,” led her to 
observe the domestic regulations of the ruling partner more 
strictly after the death of the latter than during her life-time. 
Though these might have been the cause of a “ plaintive 
whispered murmur’ when required to submit to them, the 
obligation removed, no alteration could be tolerated. Such 
practices as sucking oranges at the dinner-table which 
Miss Matty had occasionally enjoyed during Miss Deborah’s 
existence, and the abbreviation of her own dignified name 
of Matilda, were now forsworn, as Miss Jenkyns had always 
objected to these. Till after the elder one’s death, Miss 
Matty had never chosen her own gowns (her age was some- 
thing over fifty), and it did not occur to her to resent Miss 
Jenkyns’s knocking over the fire-irons in her impatience and 
being herself scolded for it. The strong-minded sister 


dominated the other to the extent that the latter humbly . 


apologized for writing at the same time as her elder, who 
was so much better qualified than herself to describe the 
latest events in Cranford. 

The dictatorship of the elder sister is seldom so absolute 
as that, but female novelists (it is they who chiefly treat 
of the relations between sisters) have drawn various aspects 
of it. George Eliot has illustrated with much insight the 
respective qualities of the Brooke sisters in Middlemarch. 
Dorothea, naturally of a generous mind, attributed to her 
young sister “attractions altogether superior to her own,” 
and Celia ‘‘ mildly acquiesced in all her sister’s sentiments,” 
yet Celia had an “habitual awe of Dorothea . . . since 
they could remember there had been a mixture of criticism 
and awe in the attitude of Celia’s mind towards her elder 
sister. The younger had always worn a yoke, but is there 
any yoked creature without its private opinion ?” 

‘* Away from her sister Celia talked quite easily”; a 
common symptom of a disparity of years between two of 
a family. But the difference between Dorothea and Celia 
was not maintained, as in spinster pairs like the Cranford 
ladies. The circumstances of their married lives drew them 
together, and Celia’s feeling of awe became one of motherli- 
ness, arising from the contrast of Dorothea’s marriage to 
Casaubon with her own happy one. 

The yoked creature, noted by George Eliot, does nat- 
urally become restive and seek to throw off the irksome 
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restraint as she grows older. We are told in The Heart of 
Midlothian that as Effie Deans grew up, the power of the 
older sister, Jeanie, ‘“‘ became gradually limited and dimin- 
ished as Effie’s advancing years entitled her—in her own 
conceit at least—to the right of independence and free 
agency.” 

Effie would not confess to Jeanie that she had danced 
four times on the green with a young man, for, argued she, 
“* she’ll maybe hing it ower my head that she’ll tell my father, 
and then she wad be mistress mair.” 

Jeanie’s love and care for her younger sister, though it 
might equal that of a mother, could not, says the author, be 
supposed to possess the same authoritative influence. But 
that did not hinder Jeanie’s self-sacrifice; when Effie lay 
under sentence of death there was no effort too great, no 
ordeal too formidable for Jeanie, could she but obtain 
remission of the sentence. 

The fostering love of an elder sister, even when free from 
the wish to rule, is not always appreciated by the younger 
during girlhood. It is apt, from very affection, to take the 
form of looking on the younger as still a child to be taken 
care of. Though come to years of discretion, she is con- 
sidered unfit to take a share in the family counsels, a privi- 
lege which the elder one enjoyed at the same age. It may 
have been a recollection of some such feeling that prompted 
Anne Bronté—the youngest of the trio—to touch on this 
point in Agnes Grey, though Anne’s personal experience of 
this can have lasted but a short time in the Haworth par- 
sonage. Agnes Grey, when eighteen, is not allowed by her 
very affectionate and industrious sister Mary to take any 
part in lightening the home burdens. “‘ Run away and 
play”’ is, in effect, the response of Mary and their mother to 
her suggestions. ‘‘ Though a woman in my own estimation, 
I was still a child in theirs,’ she remarks. It is this forget- 
fulness of the passing years that produces in the sight of 
onlookers the comically unaltered positions of two sisters, 
though these may be no longer young. 

Perhaps because Cassandra Austen was an ideal elder 
sister, we find kindlier portraits of the species in Jane Austen’s 
works than in most novels. Jane and Elizabeth Bennett 
are excellent friends ; Elinor Dashwood, with her good sense, 
is wonderfully patient with Marianne; and Fanny Price, 
though clear-sighted on the subject of her family’s short- 
comings, is anything but domineering. True, she herself 
suffers from the selfishness of Maria, the elder Miss Bertram, 
but then, the second one, Julia, is not much better, though 
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this one had always been used with befitting humility “‘ to 
think herself a little inferior to the dashing Maria.” So with 
the Misses Thorpe in Northanger Abbey, where it is clear 
that Maria and Anne Thorpe would be as worldly and false 
as their senior, Isabella, had they the chance. In Per- 
suasion, the third sister, Mary, is fundamentally as snobbish 
as Elizabeth, the most unpleasant specimen of an elder 
sister that Jane Austen has given us. ‘“‘ As Miss Elliot, she 
expected much deference to her position” ... “in that 
house Elizabeth must be first, and she was in the habit of 
such general observation as Miss Elliot that any particularity 
of attention seemed almost impossible.” So irrevocably 
defined were the stations of the different sisters that on the 
engagement of the middle one, Anne, the author seems to 
think that “‘ though Mary felt it creditable to have a sister 
married . . . she had something to suffer perhaps, when 
they came into contact again, in seeing Anne restored to the 
rights of seniority.” 

But there are exceptions, and the relations between the 
sisters Lammeter in Silas Marner may be quoted as entirely 
harmonious. Nancy was pretty and refined, and Priscilla, 
who was older by five years, capable and kind-hearted. 
Though the latter was plain in person, and rough in speech 
and manner, she had a keen perception of Nancy’s charm. 
That is, a perception that brought with it humility instead 
of jealousy. Priscilla protested that Nancy had always 
twisted her round her little finger, and even in the matter 
of dressing alike, to which Nancy attached so much import- 
ance, she had to give way. Whatever strangers might think 
of the result of this incongruous pair dressing alike, it was 
occasioned neither by “the mistaken vanity of the one nor 
the malicious contrivance of the other.” 

Even in fairy-tales one may sometimes find unselfish 
elder sisters, and Hans Andersen furnishes us with an example 
in the story of The Little Sea-maiden. There the five older 
mermaids, far from being envious of the sixth, who loves a 
mortal prince, make the greatest sacrifice that they can 
imagine—which is to cut off and sell all their beautiful long 
hair in order to buy help for her. 

The deputy-maternal attitude, as Thomas Hardy called 
it, which Tess, among other heads of long families, adopted 
toward the younger brood, does in truth often earn the love 
and gratitude of the little ones. Charlotte in Werther’s 
Leiden is one of these deputies. Having lost her mother 
early, Lotte tends a large family of brothers and sisters, 
without that severity often shown to younger members by 
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a half-grown girl to whom authority has perhaps been 
delegated by a harassed parent. Werther, coming in unex- 
pectedly, sees Lotte cutting “‘scharwzbrot” for the tribe 
of children in slices of a thickness regulated by their respective 
ages and appetites, and she explains that they will not 
allow anyone else to cut their “-vesperbrot.”” When 
obliged to leave them for a while in the charge of the next 
sister, the children promise obedience, so she tells Werther, 
“as if to me myself,” but one of the little boys argues: 
“It isn’t the same thing—we love thee better, Lottchen.” 
From the day her mother died, Lotte had been inspired by 
quite a new spirit. No moment of her time passed without 
some act of loving activity, and yet her naturally merry 
nature never deserted her. The mother, as she lay dying, 
recognized the magnitude of the task she was leaving Lotte. 
“You promise much, my daughter,” said she, “the heart 
of a mother, and the eye of a mother.” Although conscious 
that she can never fill completely the mother’s place, she 
says: “Ah! but I do all that [ can. They are clothed, 
they are fed, and what is more than all, cared for and 
loved.” 

Numbers are against her, but Lotte greatly reduces the 
balance adverse to elder sisters, and Time lends its weight. 

The modern Cinderella openly asserts her right to dance 
at the ball and wear gay clothes equally with her elders, 
and although this may prejudice her ancient right to the 
heart and hand of the Prince Charming, literature is 
deprived of additions to its gallery of unpleasant elder 
sisters. 

VIOLET BIDDULPH 


STRIKERS, PAUPERS, AND VOTES 


AccorDING to our present laws a trade unionist, or anyone 
else, has a right, while refusing to do available work, to 
have his family maintained by the community without loss 
of any political privileges or any other penalty. Anyone 
who reads the history and development of our Poor Laws 
‘will realize how vast have been the changes recently intro- 
duced when such a statement can be made as to our present 
law. These changes have been gradually and subtly intro- 
duced, with the result that very few among the public 
understand how nearly our laws have approached the 
Socialist ideal. The coal stoppage should bring the lesson 
home so that, when the promised Government Bill to 
remodel our Poor Law system is brought in, attention 
may be riveted to this aspect of the problem. 

First, I would briefly justify my statement of the law. 
The Court of Appeal’s decision of 1900, in the case of the 
Attorney-General v. Merthyr Tydfil Union (known to lawyers 
under the reference L.R., 1900, 1 Ch. 516), laid down the 
following as the law, and it has ever since been accepted : 
** Able-bodied men who can, if they choose, obtain work 
which will enable them to maintain themselves, their wives 
and families, but who, by reason of a strike or otherwise, 
refuse to accept that work, are not entitled to relief, except 
that, if they become physically incapable of working, the 
Guardians may, to prevent their starving, give them 
temporary relief. The wives and children of such men, 
however, are entitled to relief, though they themselves are 
not.”” So there can be no doubt that under that decision 
of the Court of Appeal strikers for whom work is waiting 
are entitled to demand full relief for their families. Then 
comes Section 9(1) of the Representation of the People 
Act of 1918, which reversed the historic principle of our 
Poor Laws by enacting that “a person shall not be dis- 
qualified from being registered or from voting as a par- 
liamentary or local government elector by reason that he 
or some person for whose maintenance he is responsible has 
received poor relief or other alms.” 

How serious this situation is can be seen in the prolonged 
coal stoppage. In his message to the American Press, Mr. 
Baldwin stated that “it is estimated that the amount 
actually received from the Guardians by the wives and 
children and other dependents of miners in England and 
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Wales per week during the month of June was not less than 
£230,000. In Scotland an approximate average of £25,600 
per week was received during the same period.” Multiply 
£255,600 by the number of weeks that the stoppage lasted, 
and we have some idea of the extent to which miners have 
taken advantage of our present laws—and let us remember 
that these figures are exclusive of such other forms of public 
relief as school meals for children. Not a single man or 
woman who drew this relief has suffered any political 
penalty. Do not such conditions invite industrial strife ? 
By what line of reasoning, other than that of complete 
Socialism, can they be justified ? 

In 1832 the famous Poor Law Commission reported 

upon the tremendous evils that were being caused by 
indiscriminate poor relief. “‘It is our painful duty,” the 
Commissioners stated, “‘ to report that the fund which was 
directed to be employed in the necessary relief of the 
impotent, is applied to purposes destructive of the morals 
of the most numerous class and to the welfare of all. 
The great source of abuse is the outdoor relief afforded to 
the able-bodied. . No man’s principles can be corrupted 
without injury to society in general; but the person most 
injured is the person whose principles have been corrupted.” 
Is this not precisely the position to-day ? 

I submit that two reforms are urgently needed. In 
the first place, the Merthyr Tydfil judgment should be 
amended by legislation. Secondly, Section 9(1) of the 
Act of 1918 should be repealed. 

During the coal stoppage one Board of Guardians at 
least refused to give the full scale of relief to strikers’ 
families. That they were ordered to do so by a Conser- 
vative Minister of Health shows the irony of the present 
position. The Government during the coal stoppage 
accepted the Merthyr Tydfil decision to the full—yet the 
Miners’ Executive issued an official statement, when the 
stoppage had lasted nearly four months, “ that the Govern- 
ment has definitely decided to assist the mine-owners to 
defeat the miners by starvation.” Surely it is time that 
the foundations of our present Poor Laws were examined, 
and that Conservatives began to think whether they had 
not better give up the method of fighting Socialism only 
on minor questions of expediency and instead challenge 
the whole principle of allowing public relief to able-bodied 
men or their families in cases where work is available. 
Conservatives might well ponder over Malthus’s famous 
chapters on Poor Laws. 
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Then, as to the paupers’ votes, we should speedily get 
back to the principle laid down by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1832: 


No person shall be entitled to be registered in any year as a voter in the 
election of a member or members to serve in any future parliament for any 
city or borough who shall within twelve calendar months next previous to the 
last day of July in such year have received parochial relief or other alms which 
by the law of parliament now disqualify from voting in the election of members 
to serve in parliament (sec. 36). 


So successful in producing a healthier conception of 
public life was this law, coupled with the changes made 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, that in 1867 
the disfranchisement of those in receipt of poor relief was 
extended to the counties. A slight change was made in 
1885 when it was enacted that the receipt of medical relief 
“for himself or any member of his family”? was not to 
disqualify a man from being registered as an elector. This, 
however, was scarcely a departure from the principle of 
1832, since free medical attendance, like free elementary 
education, was a later development and not really in the 
nature of providing through public authorities something 
that previously had been provided by the individual. 
With this modification, if modification it be, the principle 
of 1832 remained a main feature of our electoral law until 
our own times. 

The first serious invasion of this principle came when 
the Liberal Party, the Party that had hitherto upheld the 
principles of Individualism, became transformed into a 
party of moderate State Socialists. In 1908 the Liberal 
Government of the day included the following provision 
in the Old Age Pensions Act [Sec. 1 (4)] which, it will be 
remembered, set up a purely non-contributory scheme of 
pensions: “The receipt of an old age pension under this 
Act shall not deprive the pensioner of any franchise, right, 
or privilege, or subject him to any disability.’ Then in 
1918 came the complete reversal of the principle of 1832. 

I do not propose to examine this question from the 
standpoint of political expediency. No party which con- 
sidered merely electoral advantages would think of cutting 
down Poor Law relief or of disqualifying for electoral rights 
those who receive it. With our vast modern electorate, 
any such policy would meet with fierce opposition, and 
would be sure of misrepresentation. But parties have a 
higher duty to perform than merely to keep their eye on 
temporary popularity. The easy and momentarily popular 
course is always to give benefits out of the public purse, 
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and unfortunately for the country all parties have a bad 
record in this respect. But it is the essence of statesman- 
ship that problems have to be examined from a. wider 
point of view than that of immediate electoral advantage. 

The reform of our Poor Law is promised. It is long 
overdue. There is a very real need that those who believe 
that public life is corrupted by present conditions shall do 
all that they can to see that the lessons so painfully learned 
in 1832 shall be acted upon now. There is a danger that 
‘reform ’’ may take the form of a mere change of name 
or change of authority, and that poor relief as known and 
practised to-day may continue under another name or 
another organization, just as Poor Law Asylums became 
Mental Deficiency Hospitals, or as the Local Government 
Board became the Ministry of Health. The need is to lay 
down once again the principles that there shall be no public 
relief for any family where the wage-earner can find work 
if he wishes, and that anybody receiving direct assistance 
for himself or his family for services which the State does 
not impose and which ordinary people provide for them- 
selves shall at least take no part in public life. 

With regard to the latter principle, three distinctions 
have to be made. It is impossible to draw a hard-and-fast 
line and to disfranchise all those who receive from the 
State or local authorities something for nothing. The law 
has imposed on the people of this country, mainly under 
the head of Education, obligations which previously did 
not exist. Personally I believe that the State has gone 
too far with free education, and that a bad mistake was 
made when Section 26 (1) of the Education Act of 1918— 
another Coalition production—provided that ‘‘ no fees shall 
be charged or other charges of any kind made in any public 
elementary school.” But when considering disfranchise- 
ment it is necessary to ignore all free benefits given by 
public authorities for services which people were not 
expected to provide for themselves. There is some logic 
in saying that, because Parliament insisted that children 
should go to school, therefore free education is justifiable. 
But quite different considerations apply to questions con- 
cerning the maintenance of individuals and their families. 

Secondly, we must distinguish services provided by 
the State on a basis of contributory insurance. ‘“‘ Nine- 
pence for fourpence” is a bad political principle, but it 
is at least better than “‘ something for nothing.” A great 
deal of our compulsory industrial insurance is financially 
unsound, and some of it is “something for nothing” 
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thinly disguised. However, as practical men we cannot 
enforce disfranchisement upon those who receive benefits 
from public authorities under a scheme of contributory 
insurance. This means that recipients of what is popularly 
called ‘‘the dole”? cannot be disfranchised. Our efforts 
should concentrate upon making these insurance schemes 
self-supporting. 

Thirdly, we must exclude from consideration here those 
who receive benefits from public authorities in the form 
of houses let at uneconomic rents. It is all wrong that 
sections of the community should live in municipal or 
national houses at rents which throw an enormous burden 
on the public. But these people do at least pay rent of 
some kind. Therefore their exclusion is necessary when 
considering the problem whether paupers should vote. 

But these considerations leave untouched a vast amount 
of relief which is given without any contribution, and for 
services which individuals have always been expected to 
provide for themselves. 

To-day a wholesale distribution of poor relief is made 
which corresponds almost exactly to the ‘“‘ make-up wages ”’ 
and “‘ bread money,” etc., so soundly denounced by the 
Commission of 1832, and in many areas (e.g. Poplar and 
West Ham) the recipients have turned the scale in the 
election of those responsible for the distribution. In 1832 
it was easy for Parliament to do what it knew to be right, 
for those whose “‘ principles were corrupted,’ to quote 
again the report of 1832, and their sympathizers possessed 
but slight electoral power. To-day the beneficiaries have 
votes; they are organized and have most of the politicians, 
including the whole of the Labour Party, at their command. 
None the less, the problem ought to be tackled. If the 
two changes that I have suggested could be made when 
our Poor Laws are remodelled, the whole course of public 
life would be purified. But no party should enter this 
battle if it is out merely for electoral popularity, and if 
it is willing to accept the principle that poverty is best 
dealt with by opportunist and indiscriminate gifts out of 
public funds. 

CLauD MULLINS 
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THERE are many popular fallacies regarding tigers in general 
and man-eating tigers in particular. In the first place the 
tiger is proverbially the embodiment of cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness. These animals are responsible for the death of 
some 1,600 people each year, and they destroy a large number 
of cattle. It is commonly supposed that tigers will attack 
openly any human being who meets them. But the tiger 
is far more afraid of man than man of the tiger, and even 
the man-eater seldom seizes its victim openly, but approaches 
him by stealth. But man-eaters are scarce. The total 
mortality in India from wild beasts amounts to some 4,000 
people each year; and in addition about 20,000 are killed 
annually by poisonous snakes. 

These are very high figures, but when they are analysed 
it will be found that, even apart from all wars, man has 
not much to boast of in respect of humanity, at any rate 
in some countries. In the United States of America, for 
example, there are said to be nearly 10,000 murders each 
year. This, in proportion to the population, shows that 
human beings in the States are as wilfully destructive of 
human life as are all the wild animals and snakes together 
in India. And if we add the cases of manslaughter, we 
find that in America man is doubly as destructive. He 
has, therefore, little cause to stigmatize the tiger. More- 
over, the tiger kills for food alone, and even in this respect 
is less bloodthirsty than man. In the United Kingdom 
40,000 animals are slain daily for food, and it may be 
remembered that while the tiger is a carnivorous animal, 
man is under no such necessity. 

But there is a strange and very “ human”’ interest in 
the history of man-eaters, which were at one time far more 
numerous than they are to-day, when, except in certain 
favourable regions, the tiger is a somewhat rare animal. 
There are some early records of Europeans being killed by 
man-eating tigers, which are not without interest, and even 
instruction. Two episodes, though of ancient date, may 
be given as a warning to people not to trust to fire as a 
protection against man-eaters. 

On an afternoon in October 1787, a small vessel bound 
from Ganjam to Calcutta ran out of provisions and water ; 
being near Saugur Island at the mouth of the Hugli, the 
six Europeans who were on board went ashore in search 
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of coco-nuts and other provisions. They wandered some 
way inland; darkness came on, and as the vessel was at 
a distance it was thought wise to stay for the night in the 
ruins of an old pagoda. A large fire was lighted; it was 
arranged that two of the men should keep watch at a time, 
in turn, and in the first watch one of the two was a silver- 
smith of Calcutta named Dawson. In the middle of the 
night a tiger rushed over the fire and seized Dawson; and, 
in springing off with its victim in its jaws, struck with its 
head the side of the pagoda, which caused it with its prey 
to rebound into the fire, on which they rolled over before 
the tiger made off with its quarry. In the morning the 
legs of the unfortunate Dawson were found at some dis- 
tance, the thighs stripped of flesh and the legs shockingly 
mangled. 

This incident is of special interest, for it is not often 
that Europeans have fallen victims to man-eaters, while 
it shows also that the common idea that wild beasts may 
be kept at a distance by fire is erroneous. It was un- 
fortunate that the facts of this tragedy were not known 
to another party which, five years later, anchored in the 
ship Ardesier Shaw off the same island. For they also lit 
a large fire, composed of ten or a dozen whole trees, on 
purpose to keep the tigers off, as they had heard it always 
would. The party consisted of four Europeans, including 
Mr. Monro, son of Sir Hector Monro, and some native 
attendants. They landed for the purpose of shooting deer, 
and sat down to eat, and lit their fire on the edge of the 
jungle at about half-past three on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 22, 1792. They had just begun their meal when one 
of the party said there was a fine deer a few yards off. Two 
of them jumped up to get their guns. The narrator wrote: 
“IT had just laid hold of my gun when I heard a roar like 
thunder, and saw an immense royal tiger spring on the 
unfortunate Monro, who was sitting down. In a moment 
his head was in the beast’s mouth, and it rushed into the 
jungle with him with as much ease as I could lift a kitten, 
tearing him through the thick hedges and trees, everything 
yielding to his monstrous force.” Several shots were fired, 
the tiger was seen to stagger, and in a few minutes Monro 
came out of the jungle all covered with blood, and fell. 
He was taken back to the boat, where medical assistance 
was obtained, but he lived only twenty-four hours. His 
head and skull were torn and broken to pieces, and he 
was wounded by claws all over the neck and shoulders, 
but, says the chronicler, “it was better to take him away, 
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though irrecoverable, than to leave him to be devoured 
limb by limb.”? A remarkable circumstance connected with 
this incident was that they had scarcely pushed their boat 
from the shore when the tigress made her appearance, 
almost raging mad, and remained on the sand as long as 
they were in sight. 

Another instance of a European being attacked by 
a man-eater of which details are recorded was near 
Chakrata, nearly forty years ago. Two officers of the 
Forest Department went to look for a man-eating tiger, 
which had been infamous in the neighbourhood for many 
years, and which had killed a buffalo near their camp. 
As they went one each side of a ravine, the one in front 
heard growls and cries for help, and on looking round saw 
his companion in the jaws of the tiger, which was tearing 
his neck and face with its claws. He fired on the instant, 
and the tiger rolled down into the ravine within ten feet 
of him. He then went to look for his companion, but 
could not see him, and hurried back to camp for assistance. 
In the meantime the latter had been found by a native 
attendant in the water close to the dead tiger. He had 
crawled down into the ravine to escape the monster, and 
had collapsed in the water a few feet from his dead enemy. 

Man-eating tigers are now scarce. Perhaps they were 
more numerous in days when tigers abounded in districts 
where these animals are now not to be found. They have 
not only been destroyed in large numbers, and kept down 
by the more efficient weapons of modern times, but the 
spread of means of communication, the construction of 
railways, and the extension of roads and of cultivation 
have driven them to more and more remote fastnesses. 
Sixty years ago man-eaters were killed within a com- 
paratively short distance of Bombay, where for many years 
no tiger has been seen. The present writer, in the course 
of many shooting expeditions in jungles infested by tigers, 
came across only one man-eater, and that was nearly thirty 
years ago. The beast had fortunately not long taken to 
this habit, and its victims numbered only a dozen or so 
of human beings. 

This was a fine and healthy animal in the prime of 
life, as man-eaters generally appear to be, not having the 
mangy coat which is popularly but erroneously ascribed to 
these monsters. Its victims were Brinjaras, a wandering 
tribe, some of whom had settled temporarily in the neighbour- 
hood in order to graze their cattle. In another case a 
large tiger which I killed had recently attacked a herdsman 
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who died of his wounds; but this was probably because 
he had tried to drive it from his herd, for no attempt was 
made to carry the man off. In a previous issue of the 
National Review (‘‘ Trackers of the Wild,’’ February 1923), 
an account was given of a tale related by a Gond of the 
death of a priest living in an isolated temple, who was 
killed and devoured by a man-eating tiger. Such solitary 
recluses were in former times, when tigers were numerous, 
especially liable to suffer, and several similar instances are 
recorded. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that tigers were un- 
known in Singapore during the early years of the British 
settlement of that island, but made their appearance soon 
afterwards, apparently attracted by the sound of human 
voices and the lowing of the cattle in hitherto uninhabited 
wilds. The tiger readily takes to water, and in the hot 
season may often be found lying in a pool. They swam 
across the narrow strait which separates Singapore from 
the mainland, and in the ’fifties of the last century the 
annual mortality caused by these animals numbered from 
two to three hundred persons. 

In 1856 a man-eating tiger killed some sixty people in 
the Kurnaul District of Madras, causing the cultivators to 
desert their fields and their work. These creatures are 
generally cowardly and will retreat if faced boldly by the 
intended victim. Their prey is generally pounced upon and 
seized unawares. But this tiger became so bold that it 
killed two men one day from a crowd of forty people who, 
accompanied by a hundred bullocks, had formed themselves 
into a party to get to their fields. It was eventually killed 
by a party of shikaris under the leadership of a jemadar 
of the Kurnaul Irregular Horse, who surprised it as it was 
carrying off the body of a man just killed. In its stomach 
were found the hair and teeth of a girl who had been killed 
the previous day. 

There is certainly a “human” quality in stories of 
man-eaters which makes them interesting! The Central 
Provinces, and particularly the Seoni District, have been 
the scene of depredations by many of these monsters. 
There, whole villages have at times been depopulated not 
only by the slaughter but by the flight of their inhabitants. 
In Betul a tiger devoured more than a hundred people. 
This was, perhaps, the tiger depicted by the Russian artist, 
Vereshchagin, in a remarkable picture called “The Man- 
eater,’ exhibited in the Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow. 
The story went that a native hunter sat in a tree over the 
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body of a herdsman who had been killed by this tiger. 
When the tiger came to renew the feast, the corpse raised 
a grisly hand, and pointed to warn it of the ambush. The 
man-eater retreated, the hunter descended from his tree, 
pegged down the offending hand, and got into another 
tree. The man-eater came back, and the other hand 
indicated the presence of danger. Once more the monster 
went away, the watcher pegged down the other hand, 
and when the tiger again came back there was no warning 
hand raised; he thought all was well, and he was slain 
beside the corpse of his last victim whose spirit had thus 
twice averted the threatening danger. That is a common 
superstition in India, for the spirit of the dead is supposed 
to accompany and protect his destroyer. 

On another occasion a man-eating tigress attacked a 
man whom she caught by the shoulder, and in the im- 
petuosity of the charge she flung him some height from 
the ground into a thicket, where he hung suspended and 
unable to extricate himself. There, hanging in the creepers 
and thorns, he was found bleeding and mortally wounded 
next morning, and released only to die a few hours after- 
wards. It is noteworthy that man-eaters are generally 
tigresses, which are probably led into this course by the 
difficulty of nourishing their young, and by discovering 
that people are easy to kill. Then they pass on the pro- 
pensity to their offspring, which may account in some 
measure for the recurrence of these monsters in particular 
districts. 

It is probable that man-eating leopards are at least as 
destructive as tigers. They are more numerous; almost 
any leopard will take a child should a favourable oppor- 
tunity present itself; the leopard is in some respects 
bolder and more cunning, and it constantly lives in closer 
proximity to the habitations of man than does the tiger, 
which requires extensive jungles for its wanderings. 

A man-eating leopard in the Seoni District of the Central 
Provinces killed more than two hundred people. It used 
to seize its victims by the throat, and apparently killed 
only to lap the blood, for the dead were not devoured. 
It killed for killing’s sake; sometimes there were as many 
as three victims in one night. In that part of India 
watchers sit on platforms above the crops to protect their 
charge from the depredations of pigs and antelopes. The 
watcher would be dozing on his perch, when this monster 
would swarm silently up one of the supporting posts and 
slay him in an instant. He would enter a village and 
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seize the sleeper on his cot; or if driven off, he would go 
round to the other end of the village and take another 
victim in the confusion. 

I have several times known leopards take children 
from the threshold of a hut and devour them in the ad- 
joining jungle. In more than one such instance the mid- 
night murderer stepped over the sleeping form of the 
mother and took the child from her side. The depredations 
and destruction of such a man-eater were described in this 
Review * some years ago by the present writer. In another 
instance a leopard had killed more than twenty people in 
a group of villages in Hyderabad. 

On April 27, 1894, news was brought to a sportsman’s 
camp near one of these hamlets that a man had been killed 
during the night at a village two miles off. The corpse 
was that of a fine man, with holes in the throat and claw- 
marks on the chest and legs. The man had been lying 
asleep on his cot in front of his hut, and the leopard had 
been frightened off his victim. His tracks led into the jungle, 
consisting of flat country intersected by nullahs and con- 
taining patches of grass, in which they were lost. Next 
night he killed a man at another village, and was again 
frightened off, and two nights later he killed and devoured 
entirely, so that no remains were found, a seven-year-old 
boy who was taken from the side of his father. This seems 
to have satisfied him for a week, when he killed a woman 
at another village seven miles off. The sportsman moved 
his camp next day to the village where the boy was killed, 
and before midnight an uproar arose at a house eighty yards 
from the tents. He picked up his rifle and lamp, and ran 
to the spot, where the trail of a body dragged down the 
road could be seen. With a crowd of shouting villagers he 
followed on the track. At fifty yards there was a patch 
of blood where the leopard had dropped his prey; but 
there was. no other blood on the tracks. The monster had 
picked up the body and gone on. In a field just beyond 
the village they found the corpse of a girl of sixteen; it 
lay on its back, the legs straight out, the head resting on 
the right cheek, the left arm along the side, the right arm 
with its two poor iron bangles thrown up, as though to 
protect the throat; but the expression of the face was 
calm in death. As the onlookers gazed, blood ‘poured 
from a hole in the jugular vein, which had been closed by 
the teeth of the beast and so had not bled upon the trail. 


* “ Leopards in the Deccan,” National Review, April 1922. 
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The body, some seven stone in weight, had been dragged 
a hundred yards. 

It was not until a week later that the dead were avenged. 
The leopard was then caught in a pit-trap, baited with a 
goat, close to the spot where he had dropped the girl. He 
was shot in the pit. But this was not the end of the 
depredations, although hitherto the presence of a second 
leopard had not been suspected. For, a few hours after 
the death of this man-eater, a police sepoy was seized in 
the same village and mortally wounded. But after this 
there were no more kills, and the last attack was supposed 
to have been by the female accompanying the male, whose 
tracks showed him to have been the principal culprit. It 
is curious that these tragic events make little or no lasting 
impression on the country-side. When I encamped in the 
same place five years afterwards the incidents were almost 
forgotten. I shot many tigers in the neighbourhood, and 
there was one leopard, not a man-eater, which was put to 
ignominious flight by a pack of wild dogs. 

Wolves are not as common or as destructive as they 
used to be. I recollect how, nearly forty years ago, a small 
pack of seven or eight of these animals killed over a hundred 
people in one district before they were destroyed. Still, 
they are responsible for the death of many children annually, 
although adults are seldom attacked. Many years ago two 
wolves took up their abode near one small village and 
preyed on the children of the inhabitants, who had not the 
energy or enterprise to attempt their destruction, although 
they resided in a cover not far from the place. One wolf 
use to hide in the bushes at the foot of the hill on which 
the hamlet was situated, while the other raced down the 
main street where the children were playing, and picked 
up a victim on the way. The two then devoured the body 
in their lair among the bushes. If the man-eater with its 
victim were pursued, and made to drop its prey, the other 
wolf would seize and make off with another child in the 
confusion. As the first one would be already dead, this 
led to the death of two children, so after a time the beasts 
were allowed to pursue their depredations without molesta- 
tion. After some months a sportsman fortunately arrived 
on the scene, and drove out and shot the wolves, but not 
before many had been killed. There is also an instance 
recorded where three wolves attacked a sentry on duty 
near Cawnpore. The man shot one, bayoneted another, 
but was killed by the third. 

Crocodiles are apparently not the cause of much loss 
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of human life, although they will on occasion seize someone 
while washing or drinking at the river. They subsist more 
on carrion, and in the large rivers find no lack of food, as 
testified by the contents of the stomach. I have found 
human remains, including a silver bracelet, inside the 
reptiles shot on the banks of a large river; also the bodies 
of cats, dogs, and ducks. But these occasional man-eaters 
have neither the opportunity nor perhaps the inclination to 
kill that possesses the feline monsters which turn on man 
to provide their ordinary prey. 
R. G. Burton 


A CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY 


Ir is currently asserted that bricklayers, members of a 
trade union, have bound themselves not to lay more than 
400 bricks a day, although the ordinary normal output is as 
much as 1,000. 

On the assumption that the above state of things does 
exist, the question arises whether those who instigate 
this limit and those who practise it are amenable to the 
criminal law. 

The suggested charge would be that those implicated 
conspired to injure and prejudice all of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects who should pay for the erection of buildings upon which 
those persons who have so bound themselves should lay 
bricks. 

A second count might be a conspiracy to act in restraint 
of trade by the limitation of the number of bricks to be laid 
by the members of the trade union so bound, when employed 
upon the erection of buildings for any of His Majesty’s 
subjects. 

To constitute the offence, it is not necessary that the 
conspiracy should be to injure any specific person, but the 
hypothetical body, indicated above, would be sufficient. 

This principle was established in the case of R. v. de 
Berenger, where a false rumour had been circulated to influ- 
ence deals in public funds, to the possible prejudice of the 
public. 

It may have been thought in the present case that the 
trade union’s action was protected by Section 3 of the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, which 
removes all ordinary criminal liability where the conspiracy 
alleged is in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
between employer and workmen, but such exemption would 
not apply in this instance, as action was taken in cold blood, 
when no dispute was pending. 

If an offence has been committed, it is not merely techni- 
cal, but a grave wrong to the community, for it is obvious that 
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owing to this bricklaying limitation, there has not only been 
extra cost in the erection of houses, but considerable delay. 

It would be interesting to learn whether the rank and 
file were consulted when this policy of slackness was intro- 
duced, but under any circumstances it is probable that many 
workmen involved are honest and industrious enough to 
loathe the reprehensible practice, which they felt that they 
were forced to adopt. 

If no popular vote was taken this would be another in- 
stance of a group of oligarchs controlling industrial relations. 

As a large proportion of subsidies, granted from the 
public purse in aid of the erection of dwellings, has been 
squandered in consequence of the existence of this grave 
scandal, the onus of prosecution would lie primarily upon 
the Government, but in default of such action, it would 
be open to any of His Majesty’s subjects to prosecute either 
on his own behalf or as representative of any public society, 

Such a prosecution would not be necessarily for punish- 
ment, but to test the legality of ca’canny methods, which 
are as detrimental to the State as they are demoralizing to 
the workers. 

The matter is of such importance that, if action is taken, 
the indictment might be appropriately presented in the 
King’s Bench Division. 

If a Bill is really to be introduced to deal with trade 
union abuses, the conspiracy in question might be made a 
summary offence, whereby the expense and delay of pro- 
ceedings by indictment might be avoided. 


A Lonpon J.P. 


THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN—A PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCE 


On the arid slopes of the unshorn hills of Gallipoli, upon 
ground unharvested by man, above the olive groves and the 
currant orchards, there grew a species of thorn bush with 
prickles of prodigious length which are among the minor 
painful memories of the Peninsula. Nature seemed here to 
vie with the native in rendering the land as inhospitable as 
possible and, where the Turk had failed to interpose his 
barrier of barbed wire entanglements and chevaua de frise, 
she filled the gap by impenetrable thickets of these thorny 
bushes. Having spent some months on the Peninsula, it 
suggests itself to the writer that a fitting comparison may be 
drawn between these thorn bushes and the crop of thorny 
questions which have sprung up as the aftermath of the 
campaign. To elaborate the simile, the whole problem of 
the strategy of the Dardanelles expedition may be said 
fairly to bristle with acute controversial points as these 
thorny bushes did with spines and spicules. 

The roots of the controversy are, how it was that the 
Turk originally came in against us, and whether and in what 
way our pre-war diplomacy was at fault, what person or 
persons were responsible for the initiation of the campaign, 
whether (and this is the tap-root) the strategy was a wise 
one which led us to detach large forces which might other- 
wise have been available for the Western Front and whether, 
had there been greater co-ordination between the army and 
the navy at the outset, the objective of forcing the 
Dardanelles might have been attained? and from these 
roots will be found to spring a young forest of thorny rami- 
fications. 

Skirting these prickly thickets, the real as well as the 
metaphorical, I would guide my reader by hill tracks to 
spots where varied glimpses of the campaign may be ob- 
tained. Here, perchance, we may light upon the cunningly 
camouflaged lair of the hard-bitten Turkish sniper, where 
he lies embowered in the brown undergrowth, where there 
hangs on the air the strange exotic aroma of the East—the 
fragrance of some rare spice and the pungent odour of the 
hookah mingled with the smell of musty garments and 
mouldy leather, were the tale of empty cartridge cases tells 
the tale of the day’s work. 
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When Turkey threw in her lot with our enemies, we 
became committed to a war in the East as well.as a war in 
the West. In Europe the Allies had to withstand the united 
efforts of the Central Powers concentrated against them. In 
Asia it became necessary for us to maintain our prestige 
in the eyes of Islam, for all Islam was eagerly watching 
the conflict as the tide of war fluctuated this way and that. 
Before the Great War we were accustomed to hear Turkey 
spoken of as “The Sick Man of Europe” and therefore 
perhaps inclined to underestimate the resources of the 
Ottoman Empire. Turkish prestige had indeed declined 
since the days of the sixteenth century, when Solyman 
the Magnificent invaded Hungary with an army of three 
hundred thousand men and won the pitched battle of 
Mohacs, on which field there fell Lewis the Second, the 
King of Hungary, with the flower of the Hungarian nobility. 
The united forces of Christendom were then taxed to the 
utmost to repel this bold invader who threatened to overrun 
the Continent. It was then that Charles the Fifth, the 
Emperor of Germany, took the field and compelled Solyman 
to retire on Constantinople but with his army still intact. 

Politically the great Ottoman Empire had fallen on 
evil days before the Great War, and her strength was so 
impaired as the result of maladministration that she fell 
an easy prey to the ambitious schemes of another German 
Emperor who saw in Turkey a highway to the East, whereby 
he might threaten our Indian Empire and rouse the united 
forces of Islam against us in the great struggle. Politically 
Turkey may have been a sick man, but the fighting capacity 
of the Turk was unimpaired. The Turk was our second 
most formidable antagonist in the Great War, and there was 
only needed the stiffening influence of the German milita 
machine to bring the Turkish armies into the field in their full 
and formidable array. 

In spite of the signs of political decay, at the beginning 
of the war the glamour of the Sublime Porte still dazzled 
the eyes of Islam. At the zenith of her Power the Porte, 
besides holding sway in Asia Minor to the borders of Persia, 
had ruled in Europe not merely the small strip of territory 
known before the war as Turkey in Europe, but also Greece, 
Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, Rumania, Serbia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, together with the Crimea and a portion of 
Southern Russia; in Africa, Egypt, Tripoli, and Algiers; 
add to her realm Syria and the vast but mainly desert tract 
of Arabia, and the whole comprised an area of over two 
million square miles, or nearly twice Europe without Russia. 
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A great nation shorn of her former splendour, Turkey might 
appear to have forgotten the traditions of her pristine power, 
but in reality, as the events of the Great War proved, the 
fire, which inspires the desire for national aggrandizement, 
still smouldered and was ready at any time, given a favourable 
opportunity such as the Great War offered, to burst into 
flame. 

The potentialities of the situation in the East might well 
give the Allies pause, when engaged in the greatest struggle 
in history. There was the fear that the Turk might invade 
Egypt and precipitate a rising there which might have 
endangered our predominance. In Europe, too, the former 
dependencies of the Turkish Empire were waiting to throw 
in their lot with the stronger battalions. 

At this juncture, when the fate of all the nations of the 
civilized world hung in the balance, the tremendous decision 
was made by the War Council that the Gallipoli expedition 
was to be, and it was launched accordingly, and while our 
fleet in the first instance tried to force the Straits without 
success, our armies were later hurled against the Turkish 
stronghold with such irresistible onslaught that with the 
powerful aid of the fleet they achieved what was deemed 
by military experts well-nigh impossible in effecting a landing 
on the Peninsula and consolidating the position. Our 
losses in the desperate effort were appalling, but our landing 
contained the best fighting forces of the Ottoman Empire 
to guard the approaches to the capital. There they were 
held in a condition of absolute immobility, and there they 
suffered themselves losses far greater than our own. 
Statistics show that the casualties of the attacking forces 
were—deaths from all causes 32,562, missing 7,654, wounded 
78,261. The Turkish official history gives the Turkish 
casualties as follows: Killed 55,127, wounded 100,177, 
missing 10,000, died of disease 21,498. Another computation, 
that of Marshal Liman von Sanders, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Fifth Ottoman Army, gives the total casualties as 218,000, 
including 66,000 killed. More recently an estimate of 
Osman Shevki of the Turkish War Office, based on exhaustive 
study,- shows: deaths from all causes 63,256, wounded 
168,612, to hospital sick 238,904. Our military representa- 
tive accepts these figures as probably the most accurate 
that will ever be available. 

The short account that follows based on my own personal 
experiences may perhaps serve to give some small conception 
of the difficulties that had to be encountered. As I never 
set foot on Helles, my descriptive remarks refer only to 
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Suvla Bay and Anzac. The setting of the scene is more 
or less familiar to most. The coast-line from Suvla Point 
to the north to Gaba Tepe southwards first sweeps in a 
broad indentation which forms the bay of Suvla, then juts 
out to the needle-like Nibrunesi Point, the southern extremity 
of the Bay, then trends away in a south-easterly direction 
past Beach “C” and Beach “B” and Ocean Beach to 
Anzac Cove. Inland a vast semi-circle of hills rising from 
Suvla Point to Kiretch Tepe Sirt, bare and bleak, then 
merging in the massif of Tekke Tepe and linking up to the 
south with the Sari Bair range with its prominent heights, 
Koja Chemen and Chunuk Bair, then sloping down to the 
sea south of Anzac Cove near Lone Pine, encloses the level 
ground near the coast and the foot-hills farther inland and 
give to the scene the appearance of a vast amphitheatre, 
whose central point is Chocolate Hill, where not the least 
vivid part of the drama was staged. The more or less dry 
bed of the Salt Lake, which drains itself by a narrow channel 
into Suvla Bay, fills a considerable area of the low-lying 
coast-land. On the slopes of the hills to the east of the 
Salt Lake stood the Turkish villages of Anafarta Biyuk (the 
Great) and Anafarta Sagir (the Small), or all that was left 
of them. Striking inland from between Beach “B” and 
Ocean Beach is the Aghyl Dere. At certain seasons of the 
year this was a watercourse which had its rise on the slopes 
of Chunuk Bair. During the campaign its dry bed was 
converted into one of the principal communication trenches 
which led to our positions among the foot-hills. It had the 
appearance of a deep sunken road, being broad enough for 
loaded pack-mules to pass each other. If you went up the 
Aghyl Dere from the coast, you were sure to meet with 
exciting incidents. Several points might be described as 
distinctly unhealthy, when the Turk was shelling. It was 
by far the most frequented thoroughfare in this part of the 
Peninsula, a fact of which the Turk was not oblivious. 
Sometimes it would be packed with almost continuous 
streams of traffic in either direction. There would be 
battalions, companies, and platoons of troops going up to 
the front, battalions and companies going back to the beach 
on their relief, but the returning battalions have dwindled 
to the strength of companies, and the companies to the 
strength of platoons; there would be guns of every descrip- 
tion, stretcher-bearers carrying wounded to the coast to be 
embarked on the hospital ships lying out yonder, convoys 
of mules laden with food supplies and ammunition; you 
might even meet the mounted despatch-rider, proud of 
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riding the only horse at Suvla. You would see there 
representatives of almost every unit that was at Suvla and 
Anzac, Australians, New Zealanders, Englishmen, Scots- 
men, Irishmen, even a battalion of Gurkhas belike going 
up to the front for the first time. That tough-looking 
fellow, doing passes with his kukri, means business when 
he gets to grips with the Turk. 

As you got on to the higher ground, you would have a 
better view out seaward and would see the ships of our 
fleet which were co-operating with the land forces and 
bombarding the Turks on the heights above you. Close in 
are the hospital ships with their characteristic identification 
marks. At night they are brilliant with lights when all 
the other ships are shrouded in darkness. Out yonder is 
the Russian ship Askold with her row of six funnels, which 
earned for her the nickname of * The Packet of Woodbines.”’ 
Never before have these waters of the Aigean been visited 
by so many ships of such different types. If you visit the 
front line of our trenches you will have a good opportunity 
of seeing the havoc which is being wrought in the Turkish 
trenches by the shells from these ships, nor are our howitzer 
batteries on the shore less active. Looking down on the 
plain below you will see the frequent shell-bursts of the re- 
taliating Turk. Through your glasses you follow that small 
party of men crossing the open chased by shrapnel. There ! 
.. . Perhaps it was only a “ Blighty.” 

When we come to contrast the circumstances under 
which the rival combatants were fighting, the advantages 
appear to be all on the side of the Turk. As regards climate, 
the Turk was obviously in a more favourable position, for 
he was campaigning in his own country and in a climate to 
which he was inured. In the case of our troops none had 
experienced the peculiar climatic conditions of Gallipoli 
before, which ranged from the sub-tropical heat of the summer 
months to the intense cold during the blizzard shortly before 
the evacuation. The veterans of our regular army had no 
doubt for the most part served in tropical or sub-tropical 
climates in the course of their soldiering, and the young 
soldiers attached to these units had always before them the 
example of these veterans for their guidance. The case 
was different for the divisions of the Territorial Army, 
which were landed on the Peninsula direct from England. 
Many of these soldiers had not so much as crossed the Channel 
in their lives. For them the climate was a trying one. 
Plunged into the thick of the fight at a moment’s notice, 
it was hard for them to learn in the stress of action the 
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lessons of the regimen necessary in a hot climate. One 
of the most difficult problems of the campaign was the 
question of the water supply. Water could be obtained in 
the lowlands of the Peninsula by the sinking of wells, and 
many wells were sunk. A unit making its first essay in such 
campaigning had a series of numbered wells allotted to it. 
This sounded promising, but the results did not come up to 
the anticipation of the thirsty troops. A well was found 
in many cases to supply only a few bucketfuls of muddy 
water at a time, which had to be treated with alum before 
drinking to settle the deposit. Having drawn the well dry, 
great patience had to be exercised till a further supply 
percolated through the sub-soil. The Turks had good wells 
at Krithia for Helles and at Lone Pine and Koja Dere for 
Anzac and Suvla. We had to supplement our meagre 
supply with water from the ships. Though there was 
scarcity of water, normally each soldier could have his 
canteen filled once a day, provided he could be reached by the 
water-carriers. During the advances rations often consisted 
for several days of nothing but bully beef and biscuits. 
The bully beef was not appetising, to say the least of it, 
after it had been parboiled by exposure to the sun. The 
soldier hacked open a tin and cut out a lump of bully beef 
and transferred it as quickly as possible from the tin to his 
mouth, but even in that short transit, it became covered 
black with flies. A few mouthfuls of this unsavoury viand 
and then some biscuits to munch was the normal meal. 
Small wonder that under such conditions disease became 
rife. On the Western front, in France or Belgium, during 
the period of settled trench warfare the health of the troops 
was, as a rule, remarkable, excepting always the wounded. 
The scorched and arid battlefields of Gallipoli could tell a 
very different tale. Add to the toll exacted by disease the 
casualties of the killed and wounded in the actual fighting, 
and the average time that a man remained a combatant 
on the Peninsula worked out at about three weeks. This 
continuous heavy drain on the man-power demanded of 
course a constant stream of reinforcements to fill up the 
gaps in the ranks. 

As regards the actual fighting it must be borne in mind 
that the Turks had an enormous advantage in the fact that 
they were on their own territory. Their lines of communi- 
cation were short. Ours were long and complicated. They 
had an intimate knowledge of the terrain on which they were 
fighting. They had had time before our landing to tape 
out exactly the distances of all the principal landmarks and 
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knew the ranges to a nicety both for rifle and gun-fire. 
Moreover, as they occupied the heights of the Peninsula, 
they could watch our movements directly and closely. The 
towering hill of Sari Bair, 970 feet high, commanded the 
landing-place at Suvla. Their own positions were well 
concealed and camouflaged, so that our advances were often 
made under the heavy fire of an unseen foe, to which we were 
unable to reply. 

An episode that came within my own experience will 
serve to illustrate this. A few days after the landing I 
was ordered to take half a company to a point some con- 
siderable distance in advance of our lines in the broad No 
Man’s Land which existed in the early stages of the fighting 
at Suvla. My duty was to dispose my small force as a cover- 
ing party to some pioneers who were engaged in constructing 
a sangar across a deep sunken road which led to our front. 
The point selected for this sangar was near the top of a 
declivity. At the summit of the hill, which this sunken road 
climbed, one emerged on to a plateau which was dominated 
from the ridge to the left-front occupied by the enemy. 
On arriving at the position I found that we were subjected 
to a certain amount of sniping and posted my men among 
some hillocks which lay on the right side of the road near 
the edge of the plateau. From these slight eminences it was 
possible to keep watch over the plateau and to ensure, 
with the additional precaution of sending out scouts, that 
the working-party was not taken by surprise. I had set 
out soon after daybreak, and during the morning the work 
made good progress and a breastwork was constructed 
right across the road, built of the boulders which abounded 
in that locality. There were several casualties in my small 
force, and one of my platoon commanders was killed, but 
the sniping, though annoying, was never very considerable, 
and there was nothing to indicate that the enemy commanded 
our position in force. Later in the day there was a general 
advance on our part over an extended front. The advance 
was unopposed up to the point where my post was, being 
for a considerable distance over dead ground, which could 
not be commanded from the enemy’s position. As there 
was no increase of firing, the first evidence that I had of our 
advance was the appearance of the rest of my battalion as 
they marched up the declivity to my rear. Then wave 
after wave of our troops passed over the plateau which was 
dominated by the enemy’s plunging fire. The work for 
which I had been specially detailed being accomplished, 
I joined in the general advance. The instant we emerged 
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on the plateau | a terrific fire was opened upon us and the 
eomparatively “cushy” spot where I had spent the early 
part of the day became in a moment the focus of a hail 
of bullets and gun-fire. It was evident that the point where 
the road gave on to the plateau had been carefully ranged 
by the Turks. My own party had been so small that the 
enemy had not thought it good tactics to disclose the strength 
of their position by opening heavy fire upon us. So they 
had simply reminded us of their presence by their sniping, 
and reserved the full volume of their fire till the main body 
of our troops reached the open terrain at the top of the slope. 
Taken utterly by surprise by this inferno of rifle and gun- 
fire, the battalion suffered very heavy casualties and recoiled 
shattered to the cover of the sangar which had just been 
completed. ‘The check to our advance was only temporary. 
The remnants of the troops were rallied at the sangar and 
pressing on again crossed this time successfully the 
dangerous, rifle-swept plateau. If the gun-fire was less 
heavy, I may remark in passing, the rifle-fire was more 
intense in Gallipoli than any which I experienced on the 
Western front. By nightfall our troops had gained their 
objective, and the ground thus won was gradually consolidated. 
For the next few days we bivouacked out in the open field 
without cover of any sort except such as could be made 
with an entrenching tool. Owing to the difficulty of dis- 
tribution, the shortage of water was accentuated under 
these conditions. Swarms of flies not only distracted the 
soldiers, but also poisoned his food. Add to this the dis 
comfort of a plague of fleas and the presence of large tortoise 
shell-coloured centipedes, which aroused one in the night 
with their peculiar scratching noise just as one was attempting 
to snatch a few moments’ sleep. It was impossible under 
such conditions to evacuate the casualties as they occurred, 
and the wounded had frequently to lie waiting for the 
stretcher-bearers for long periods, becoming weaker through 
loss of blood and want of proper food. As they lay helpless, 
they ran the risk of being burnt alive in the constant fires 
in the brushwood. One of the ruses adopted by the enemy 
cost us valuable lives. As time advanced No Man’s Land 
gradually contracted and Turkish snipers crept up within 
earshot of our lines. One of these lying concealed in the 
brushwood would raise a piteous wail of ‘‘ Water, water,” 

and ‘so entice out some gallant. but unwary soldier from 
our lines who believed that a wounded comrade was lying 
in the open in front. Of course he fell an easy victim: to 
the sniper’s bullet. The Turkish sharpshooter practised all 
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the wiles of warfare, and being used to the climate and inured 
to campaigning and tough and wiry was admirably suited for 
such military service. The predominant tone of the lands- 
scape was the yellowish brown colour, with which any one 
who has been in the tropics becomes so familiar during the 
entire summer after the fresh vivid green vegetation of the 
early spring has been seared by the sun. The artful sniper 
frequently clad himself in leaves and grasses of this dull 
brown hue and so ensconced in the scrub was practically 
invisible even at close quarters. While availing himself 
of every ruse to outwit his enemy, the Turk, to give him 
his due, was in many ways a generous foe, as one would 
expect to be the case with a race with a long tradition 
of fighting record. He was scrupulous in respecting the 
Red Cross and, if he accidentally dropped a shell near one of 
our stations, a letter was sent to apologize. On one occasion 
a combatant sergeant was overtaken on the battlefield by 
a party of Turks, while he was in the act of giving first aid 
to a wounded comrade. They took away his rifle and left 
him there to tend the wounded man. 

The open warfare gradually settled down into trench 
warfare. The Anzacs were the pioneers in the construction 
of trenches and applied thereto consummate ingenuity. 
Autumn found us in well constructed trenches on Rhodo- 
dendron Spur close to the Anzac lines, by personal inspection 
of which we were able to appropriate to ourselves many of 
their original ideas. The enemy’s trenches were at some 
points in such close proximity to our own that we resorted 
to the device of constructing a pent-house roof of wire 
netting over our trenches, so that the bombs thrown by the 
enemy slid off. Before this expedient was devised, the 
bombs often fell thick and fast into our trenches and caused 
many casualties in spite of the frequent traverses. A 
dexterous man could sometimes pick up a bomb thrown by 
the enemy and fling it back into their trenches before it 
exploded, so that the Turkish bomber was “ hoist with his 
own petard.”. Constant exposure to danger breeds in the 
brave man contempt for danger, and there was much added 
zest in this deadly game of hand-ball, where the goal was 
a Turk’s head and the time-limit allowed by the rules of 
the game was reckoned in fifths of seconds and the penalty 
for a foozled shot was death or maiming. Advances were 
on several occasions made successfully by tunnelling forward 
from our own trenches in the direction of the enemy and con- 
structing subterraneously a new line of trenches parallel 
with and in advance of our own lines. These new trenches 
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were kept concealed by only a thin crust of earth on top, 
till the moment arrived when at a given signal this slender 
roof was knocked off and the assault troops emerged from 
an entirely unsuspected quarter between the lines and by 
the surprise effect often gained considerable ground. Some 
of the listening posts which I entered in the Anzac lines were 
within a bare foot or two of the Turkish trenches, so that 
every sound could be heard. On our part, of course, strict 
silence had to be observed in entering such posts. In the 
matter of observation posts the Anzacs gave full rein to their 
remarkable bent for mining, the irregular nature of the 
ground being favourable for the display of their ingenuity. 
Any knoll or hillock in the vicinity of the first-line trenches 
was converted into an observation post by the simple, 
if laborious, process of tunnelling through it from the rear 
and constructing an observation chamber on the side facing 
the front with an aperture so microscopic as to be invisible 
to the enemy, but large enough for the eye of the observer 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the enemy’s position. The 
tunnels leading to these secret observation cells, several of 
which I visited, were of considerable length. To the credit 
of my own division must be placed the invention of an 
ingenious catapult construction on the cross-bow principle, 
which discharged bombs into the adjacent enemy trenches 
and did considerable execution. This I saw in action at 
Chocolate Hill. 

It must be borne in mind that at Gallipoli during the 
period of trench warfare, on completion of their tour of 
duty in the front line, the troops had no comfortable billets 
to which to retire, where they were able, as in France, to 
refresh themselves under practically normal conditions and 
where they had the advantages of sport and entertainments 
to restore their moral, so that they returned to the front 
with renewed vigour. In Gallipoli, leaving the front line 
meant retiring to another line of trenches near the coast, 
where one experienced all the ennui of trench life and was 
constantly subjected to gun-fire without the satisfaction 
which the soldier derives from retaliation. If a body of 
more than two or three men ventured out into the open, 
even near the seashore, they were at once harassed with 
shrapnel by an ever vigilant enemy, always ready to pick 
up a target. In spite of the shell-fire sea bathing was often 
indulged in. Once when I was enjoying a swim among @ 
crowd of other bathers, a school of porpoises scared by the 
shells dropping in the sea a short way out came lolloping 
in close to the shore. Having thus thrown themselves under 
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the protection of the Allies, they continued their gambols 
mixed up among the bathers quite at their ease. 

The more precarious the situation in which the British 
soldier is, the more his happy instinct for discovering diversion 
in original ways seems to find expression. Guinea-fowl in 
Gallipoli suggested possibilities for his ingenuity. These 
birds were to be seen in No Man’s Land in tempting 
proximity to our trenches. The problem was how to get 
at them. One ingenious officer applied to the task his 
skill as a fisherman. He cast a long weighted line with a 
baited hook out into No Man’s Land and waited patiently 
for the birds to approach. On the occasion of his first 
attempt an untimely bombardment spoiled his sport. What 
subsequent success he may have had I do not know. 
Personally I would have put my money on the guinea-fowl’s 
chances, 

Much has been written about the landings and the gallant 
deeds of the 29th Division and of the stalwart Anzacs, and 
no words of mine are needed to add lustre to their glorious 
name. The troops with which it. happened that my lot 
was cast on the Peninsula belonged to a Territorial Division. 
I had been with one of these battalions as a company 
commander all through their training in England, and had 
seen the physique and stamina of the men steadily improving 
as the result of their physical exercises and marching and 
sports, good food and healthy life. They were inspected 
at an early stage in their training by the late General 
Sir Francis Lloyd, G.O.C. London District, and again by the 
same general shortly before they embarked for Gallipoli. 
The second parade was at Wellington Barracks, when the 
general thus opened his address to the battalion, “I am 
astonished, I am amazed, when I see this battalion. You 
are as different from what you were when I last inspected 
you as chalk is from cheese.”’ This was no idle compliment, 
The men were in first-rate physical condition and their 
moral was excellent. The battalion was capable of doing a 
twenty-mile march in full marching order without a single 
man falling out. On the Western Front they would have had 
a record equal to the best. Instead their services were 
required in Gallipoli They were shipped direct from 
Liverpool to Mudros in the ocean greyhound ss. Aquitania, 
and there transhipped into smaller craft which carried them 
tothe Peninsula. I was with the Division for four months 
at Suvla and Anzac, first as company commander, then as 
adjutant, and later as brigade major. Within less than a 
fortnight their whole manner of life was utterly and entirely 
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changed, and they had to combat not only with a redoubtable 
enemy, but also with the still more formidable foes, the 
climate and disease. They threw themselves into the 
contest with all the spirit of their race. They succumbed 
very many of them before many weeks had elapsed to 
wounds and disease, and many of them now fill an unknown 
soldier’s grave. One seems to hear each one of these men 
echo the valorous sentiments of the gallant Knight of the 
Round Table, Sir Dinadan, in La Morte d’ Arthur, “ I shall not 
faile you, unto my puissance, upon my life.” Little has been 
written about the work done by these men in holding our 
ground in Gallipoli and in pressing deeper into the enemy’s 
territory, yet they are deserving of all praise, as much as 
the most seasoned troops ever landed on the Peninsula, for, 
though raw to the conditions of such campaigning, they 
none the less stuck it out to the uttermost of their physical 
endurance, and helped to achieve an exploit which was 
believed to be impossible in the judgment of military ex- 
perts. The survivors of these troops were, after the evacua- 
tion, sent to Alexandria, and thence, after a short period of 
service in Egypt, went to Palestine, where they fought through 
the entire campaign and, by this time acclimatized, acquitted 
themselves with great credit. From Egypt I myself was 
ordered to England on receiving a commission as captain 
in the regular army, and I was therefore debarred from 
following the fortunes of the brigade which I had learned 
to know and to love. 

Not long before the evacuation of Suvla occurred the 
blizzard which wrought such havoc among our troops, and 
as a result of which no less than six thousand were evacuated 
sick from Suvla alone. While this storm was sufficiently 
disastrous to our side, it also served to open our eyes to the 
plight in which the enemy was. An attack by the Turks 
at that critical period might easily have swept our forces 
into the sea, but there was lacking to the enemy that ounce 
of offensive spirit which might so well have carried the day, 
and instead of pressing the advantage which he possessed 
from his commanding position, he was content to let the 
moment pass in complete inactivity, and too willing to accept 
@ momentary armistice, which we on our part were ready 
to welcome in the stress of physical circumstances. The 
enemy, too, suffered severely from the climatic conditions, 
the torrential rain, the intense cold which ensued, and the 
accompanying blizzard. Not a few dead bodies of Turks 
were washed down the slopes on to our trenches. By bad 
luck just before the blizzard our spare blankets had been 
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sent to the coast in anticipation of the evacuation. This 
fact added to the hardships of our troops. Notably the 
Gurkhas seemed most affected by the climate on this occasion. 

As to the evacuation, the tactics which we adopted were 
well calculated to outwit the enemy, who had had the offensive 
spirit in them severely curbed by their many reverses. 
The salient features of the evacuation at Suvla Bay, at which 
I was present, were as follows. A few days before the 
evacuation the troops at Suvla and Anzac received an order 
to preserve silence in the fighting area for a period of forty- 
eight hours. During this time no shot was to be fired and 
the troops were to remain carefully under cover. Should 
any enemy aeroplanes come over our lines, every effort 
was to be made to conceal our presence by avoiding all 
movement that could attract the attention of an observer. 
This order was carried out to the letter. Towards the end 
of the two days the Turks, taking heart from this long 
respite and perhaps suspecting a retirement on our part, 
attacked in force and were repulsed with heavy losses. Then 
soon after came the evacuation. Transports arrived off 
the coast, and in broad daylight troops were landed from 
them to keep up the appearance of the normal bringing up 
of reinforcements. During the darkness lighters carried 
our troops on board these same transports. Throughout 
the whole operation the appearance of normal trench warfare 
was maintained on our side as far as possible. Even after 
all the troops had actually left the front line sporadic fire 
was still maintained in our trenches by simple mechanical 
devices. A kerosene tin full of water was suspended over 
an empty tin canted at a certain angle to receive the drip 
from the top tin, which had a small hole punctured in it. 
The lower tin, when the water reached a certain depth, 
upset and in so doing pulled a cord attached to the trigger 
of a rifle and fired it. Time fuses were also used to release 
a weight which pulled a trigger. The evacuation was a 
complete success. All the troops went quietly on board 
the lighters unmolested by the enemy, except so far as the 
normal rifle- and gun-fire of everyday trench warfare went. 
It seems quite reasonable to suppose that the Turk was 
outwitted in this instance, and that the evacuation was 
effected without his knowledge, as I personally believe it 
was. That such an operation should be carried out success- 
fully once without the knowledge of the enemy can well 
be credited under the circumstances. That the operation 
should be repeated a short time after at. Helles without 
the knowledge of the enemy is harder to believe, but still 
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just possible, One may ask, Did the enemy connive at the Th 
second evacuation? It is possible that they did know our 


intention on this second occasion, and being anxious to see os 
the last of the troops which had caused them such appalling ie 
casualties, decided to let them retire unhindered. Had they Br 
attacked our retiring forces, they might have inflicted heavy L 
casualties, but they might have prevented us from carrying - 
out our purpose and compelled us to stand fast to avoid : 
annihilation. Whatever construction one puts on their} ™” 
inertia, it is clear that if they could have crushed the re- of 
treating forces entirely, they certainly would have done f 
so, and either they were hoodwinked on both occasions, " 
or if they were only caught napping the first time, on the Cr 
second occasion they mistrusted their powers of crumpling i. 


up our forces and, rather than that their efforts in the attack 
should miscarry, decided to leave us free to evacuate. In im 
support of the argument that the Turkish higher command 
did not know that Helles was being evacuated, it is pointed 
out that after the evacuation was complete the Turks 
heavily bombarded the coast, but this might only have been 
from excess of caution for fear that we had left behind us 
some Wooden Horse. In either case we were clearly in 
the position of troops who had established such a moral 
ascendancy over the enemy that the offensive spirit in 
them was broken. All the honours of war were with the § 
retreating forces. The Turks did not attack, either because 
their intelligence was defective or, if they knew of our retreat, 
because they dared not risk bringing us to bay. On either 
assumption there was proof of lack of moral in the Turkish 
forces. One of the first results of the decline of the offensive 
spirit is defective intelligence, which leaves the higher 
command in ignorance of the enemy’s intentions. When 
the man in the trenches loses his initiative he generally 
loses his power of appreciating the situation. 

It has often been asked regarding the Gallipoli campaign : 
Why was it that we just failed to storm the heights held by 
the Turk that dominated the Peninsula and were the key 
to victory? To this I would reply by another question: 
How was it that in the face of such overwhelming difficulties 
so much was accomplished ? We retired from the Peninsula 
leaving our task half-done. War-worn and exhausted with 
the fighting and disease the troops may have been at the 
time of the evacuation, but they left the Peninsula not as 
beaten men, but inspired with the spirit that brooks no 
defeat. Three years were to elapse before their country 
was to be allowed to reap the fruits of their heroic labours, 
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The will to win which dominated the efforts of our troops in 
Gallipoli carried us at long last through to complete victory. 
On October 30, 1918, Turkey surrendered unconditionally 
before the conquests of the various Anglo-Indian and Imperial 
British columns and our Arabian allies. By the Treaty of 
Lausanne ‘Turkey retained Eastern Thrace, including 
Adrianople, while ceding Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and the portion of Arabia over which the Sultan exercised 
or claimed suzerainty. Italy was confirmed in possession 
of the Dodecanese, and Greece in possession of the islands 
formerly held by Turkey in the A%gean, except Imbros 
and Tenedos. Turkish rights over Egypt, the Sudan and 
Cyprus came to anend. A special convention demilitarized 
zones on either side of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
and laid down rules for preserving the freedom of the Straits 
in peace and war. Was ever a proud nation brought to 
accept such humiliating terms, save under the dire com- 
pulsion of complete and disastrous defeat ? How much the 
Gallipoli campaign contributed to this result I leave to 
others better qualified than myself to judge. 

In the superficial lexicon of popular parlance the words 
“retreat ” and ‘“‘ defeat’ are ranked as synonyms. But in the 
glowing annals of our military history how often do we 
read on one page of some hazardous and costly strategical 
retirement, and on the next find that the seeming reverse 


- resolves itself into a brilliant victory. Corunna and Mons 


are shining instances of the successful extrication of an 
army from threatened annihilation by a timely retreat, 
whereby British arms won fresh laurels. Yet in both these 
cases the losses of the retreating forces were heavy. The case 
of Gallipoli is different. The losses we sustained were in 
the attack, not in the retreat. The evacuation was practically 
a bloodless one. 

But it will be asked: Why did we ultimately retire 
from the Peninsula ? The answer will shortly appear. That 
great general Julius Cesar, as we learn from his De Bello 
Gallico, did not carry on his campaigns during the winter, 
but disposed his troops in winter quarters. He conducted 
his campaigns in a gentlemanly manner as compared with 
modern warfare. In the Great War the campaigning season 
knew no break. There was no respite. If campaigning 
conditions became impossible in one theatre of war, the 
troops there engaged were removed to another theatre. 
We did not retreat before our enemy the Turk. All the 
regular forces of the Osmanli, thundering with shot and shell 
from the crests of their native ¢tepes upon our forces in 
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the deres below, could not shake our hold on the Peninsula, 
We retired because of the asperity of the approaching winter, 
but not into winter quarters. During the winter months 
the coast of Gallipoli is lashed by storms which may continue 
for weeks at a time, and which would have prevented all 
contact with the shore. No reinforcements could have 
been landed during these storms, no supplies of food or 
ammunition brought on shore, and the evacuation of the 
sick and wounded would have been suspended. Moreover, 
the advent of Bulgaria into the war had opened out the road 
from Germany to Turkey, and it was expected that German 
troops and guns might be available for the Peninsula. Lord 
Kitchener, on the occasion of his visit to Gallipoli in November 
1915, sent a message to the troops, the pith of which was 
laconically conveyed to us in the trenches in the two words 
“ Dig in.” Under such conditions it seemed foolhardy to risk 
a winter campaign where the problem of communications was 
so hazardous. The force was evacuated practically intact, 
so far as the actual operation of the withdrawal was con- 
cerned, and the component parts of it were used as reinforce- 
ments in the other theatres of war. Not a few of the forces 
engaged at Gallipoli subsequently served in the victorious 
campaign in Palestine. 

The important part in the campaign played by the 
islands of Lemnos and Tenedos deserve a word. The 
magnificent harbour of Mudros in the former island afforded 
an excellent base for operations. The harbour was spacious 
enough to accommodate the largest liners and the most 
powerful warships. Within easy distance of the Peninsula, 
it was a comparatively simple matter to convey the troops 
and material thence in smaller craft to Gallipoli. (The 
landing them there in the face of the enemy was another 


story.) Ispent a few days in this island after the evacuation, | 
and was able to appreciate what an important factor in the | 
campaign the splendid harbour was. The whole island | 


had been converted into a camp of war. 


At a certain spot on the island were hot springs which | 


filled a bathing pool. The pool is known by local tradition 
as the Baths of Hephaestus, the Greek god of fire. Here, 
according to legend, the young Achilles was immersed by his 
goddess mother Thetis, who held him up by the heel as she 
plunged him in the water, whose properties were believed 
to confer immortality. The heel, which was not dipped, 
was the only vulnerable part of his body. These baths 
were a favourite resort for a riding excursion from camp 
after the evacuation. A bath was enjoyed, and, oh! the 
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delicious flavour of the omelettes which were served in the 
small local hostelry after the eternal bully beef of the Penin- 
sula! How many of the heroes of the landing may have 
bathed here before they set foot on Gallipoli I know not. 
Their bodies may have perished on the Peninsula, but their 
memory is endowed with immortality. 

Tenedos, as we learn in the classics, stands facing the 
Troad, as the Asiatic coast opposite Gallipoli was then called. 
Thence swam, a goodly swim! the two serpents which 
entwined Laocoon and his sons in their coils on the shores 
of the Troad, a subject which has been recorded in breathing 
marble. Here was the headquarters of the Expeditionary 
Force, and from this point the Commander-in-Chief, like a 
modern Kadmus, sowed the shores of Gallipoli with dragon’s 
teeth, which grew up into a mighty army and destroyed the 
flower of the Turkish host. 

On the mainland of the Asiatic shore opposite there 
was enacted many years ago another military drama, when 
the Greek expeditionary force to the Troad, after a long 
campaign, finally took and sacked the city of Troy. To the 
Greek hero Achilles the gods had promised the full effulgence 
of military glory before the walls of Troy, but they had 
forewarned him that his brilliant career would be rapidly 
brought to a close, and that if he desired long life he must 
remain tranquil and inglorious in his native land. In spite 
of the reluctance of his divine mother Thetis, he preferred 
few years with bright renown. How many at Gallipoli 
made a like choice ! 


WimoTt P. M. Russet 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


GENERAL HERTZOG’S SEPARATIST SPEECH 


[As the speech in which General Hertzog, the Prime 
Minister of the South African Union, proclaimed his policy 
of Separatism failed to obtain publicity in the British Press, 
we reproduce it as reported by Reuter in the Hast London 
Daily Dispatch of May 15, 1926. It was delivered at 
Stellenbosch University, and bears internal evidence of 
exceptionally careful preparation. Its contents have 
naturally provoked much comment throughout the Union, 
and caused keen speculation as to the proposals General 
Hertzog will lay before the Imperial Conference on which 
he has been formally challenged by General Smuts. We 
have held this speech over until General Hertzog’s arrival 
in order to prevent his partisans, and other interested parties, 
from denying that he said what he did. In London General 
Hertzog may pose as an “Imperialist.” In Stellenbosch 
he is an advocate of the ‘‘ independent international status ” 
of the Dominion. Why with such views General Hertzog 
wastes his time by attending an Imperial Conference based 
on the principle of a Community of Imperial interests is a 
mystery that will no doubt be cleared up.—Epiror N.R.] 


At Stellenbosch University on Saturday evening General Hertzog delivered 
a highly important pronouncement on the status of the Union and the Locarno 
Treaty. At the outset the Premier referred to a speech made by General Smuts 
in Pretoria in November last, when the latter described the signing of the 
Locarno Treaty as an epoch-making event, and declared that the future of the 
Empire could be assured only by unswerving allegiance to the principle of formal 
unity in regard to foreign relations and the principle of group unity of the 
Empire in international matters. Proceeding, General Hertzog affirmed that 
the full significance of the principle propounded by General Smuts would be 
better understood by looking over the struggle for international freedom by 
the self-governing Dominions of Great Britain. The question had arisen 
repeatedly as to what was implied by the term ‘“‘self-government,”’ and it was 
obvious that the Dominion concerned, striving for freedom and the satisfaction 
of its national aspirations, had to put the widest and most favourable construc- 
tion on its powers and authority. ‘“‘In almost every case, therefore, the grant 
of self-government has been regarded by influential leaders of public opinion 
in the Dominions as an emancipation from hitherto existing bonds of subordina- 
tion to the United Kingdom, coupled with a definite grant to that Dominion 
of autonomous power and authority also in regard to the outside world and its 
relations with foreign Empires. According to this opinion each Dominion is, 
by virtue of its self-governing constitution, created a free, independent State, 
with the right to international recognition by foreign Powers, but with a common 
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connecting link between itself and Great Britain centred in the King. This 
mutual connecting link should therefore be regarded as no more than an actual 
de facto personal bond, without any legal or constitutional subservice to any 
authority other than that of the sovereign will of the people of the Dominion 
concerned. According to that opinion, therefore, each Dominion, by virtue 
of the self-government granted to it, would be on the same footing with Great 
Britain as a sovereign free international State, and apart from the personal 
bond of their common sovereign there would be no bonds between them other 
than those which may from time to time be agreed upon. Therefore all unity 
among the Dominions themselves and between the Dominions and Great Britain 
must originate in agreement and co-operation.”’ 

Proceeding, General Hertzog admitted that the doctrine to which he had 
just subscribed had met with strong opposition in certain quarters, and reminded 
his hearers that in 1919 he had been accused by the Government of the day 
of constitutional heresy for voicing such views. The reason for that opposition 
was the fear that if this doctrine of a purely personal bond were accepted, the 
Dominions as well as Great Britain would go too much their separate ways by 
entering into foreign relations with other States, and in that way a conflict of 
interests would arise which would ultimately lead to the discontinuance of 
mutual co-operation. That that fear was not entirely without foundation he 
freely admitted. 

General Hertzog then went on to review at some length the history of 
Dominion status, drawing a clear distinction between the period preceding the 
signature of the Versailles Treaty and that from 1919 to date. Prior to 1919 
the principle of Dominion independence was never accepted by the Dominion 
Governments as such, because, dominated by the fear that he had stressed 
above, the Dominion Governments had carefully avoided advocating it, and 
never endeavoured to put it to a practical test. Possessed by the fear of dis- 
tuption of the Empire, they accepted and even defended (as was the case in 
South Africa) a status of subordination to, and dependence on, the United 
Kingdom. Fundamentally, the attitude taken up by the various Dominions 
was the same, viz. rejection of an individual State of independence. As a 
consequence of that no attempt had been made by any of the Dominions to 
obtain formal recognition of its international status by foreign Powers. More- 
over, it was natural that Great Britain should be influenced by the same fear 
as the Dominions, and that her statesmen should abstain from giving any 
encouragement towards acceptance of the full consequences of the new status 
by the Dominions. 

Where justice had not been done in that respect, the responsibility rested 
with the Dominions themselves, and with their responsible leaders. The result 
was that until the conclusion of the Versailles Treaty in 1919 it was the general 
opinion in Government circles that the Dominions, notwithstanding the posses- 
sion of self-government, were nevertheless subordinate to Great Britain, and 
had no rights in regard to matters of foreign policy. This subordination, how- 
ever, was becoming a matter of increasing dissatisfaction with the peoples of the 
Dominions when the Great War broke out, and the international significance 
of the appearance of the Dominions on the battlefields as belligerents could no 
longer be concealed, leading to an awakening of & measure of international 
self-consciousness such as had never been the case before. When, therefore, 
peace arrived it was felt to be impossible longer to continue to accept the 
doctrine of Dominion subordination to Great Britain. Not only had the 
Dominions become fully conscious of their international status, but they had 
been put on their guard by their bitter experience and sacrifices in a matter of 
dispute to which they had been no party, and between Powers with whom 
they, as presumed subordinates of Great Britain, had no voice and enjoyed no 
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right of expressing their views. Thus the new fear that their position of sub. 
ordination might again plunge them into a war to the prevention of which they 
had no say forced them to insist on more right of action in matters of foreign 
policy, and they had necessarily to take up their stand on a basis of international 
freedom and independence. This was, in fact, done by the Dominions statesmen 
at the Peace Conference, but the course they followed was a peculiar one. The 
sound course to have followed was recognition of personal bond of a common 
King with Great Britain without any other legal ties, but strengthened by such 
further ties as historical contact, common interests and mutual agreements, 
The Dominions representatives at the Peace Conference, however, would not 
go as far as that, and effected a compromise between the viewpoint of Dominion 
independence and that of Dominion subordination. To obtain this the idea 
of the unity of the Empire group was erected, according to which the Dominions 
in foreign affairs would be on the same footing as Great Britain, while at the 
same time no one, not even Great Britain, should have the right to act as a 
separate State entity in international affairs. The doctrine was created, 
therefore, by which each of the Dominions as well as Great Britain would be 
individually subordinate to the group as a factitious supreme State authority, 
No reference was made anywhere, however, as to whether the decision of the 
majority was to be binding on the minority, and it seemed to have been simply 
assumed that the group must decide as one unit and would be unanimous, 
‘**The impelling motive for the adoption of this idea was the fear of disinte- 
gration, accompanied by the all too anxious desire to find a preventive in 
what must necessarily, if adhered to, result in nothing less than a quasi-federal 
Empire with the highest authority vested in the Imperial Conference, where 
in case of difference Great Britain would of necessity by virtue of her powerful 
world influence and world interests be the decisive voice, while in international 
affairs she would be considered as the only internationally recognized State of 
the group.”’ The main objects it was intended to achieve were : 

(1) Recognition of the Dominions as independent States, and 

(2) Assurance of the continued existence of the Empire by united action 
in foreign policy, but he maintained that nothing more had been attained than 
a further obscuring of the status of the Dominions and an endangering of any 
desirable co-operation between the Dominions and Great Britain. To prove 
his point, General Hertzog cited a statement made in the Portuguese Senate 
by the Minister of the Colonies to the effect that South Africa was “‘a colony 
with large autonomy but dependent on British Sovereignty,” also the remark 
of another Senator who expressed the opinion that ‘‘the Union could not be 
considered an independent country.”’ Thus it could be seen that—notwith- 
standing her free and equal status with Great Britain, South Africa remained 
in the eyes of the outside world a subordinate of Great Britain. The idea of 
unity of the group had not, as regards the conception of their international 
status by foreign Powers, brought the Dominions any further than they were 
before 1919, and their claim to independent international status was repudiated 
to-day as then. 

Proceeding, General Hertzog went on to examine the extent to which the 
group unity idea answered its purpose as a remedy against disruption. 

In the March issue of the Round Table a prominent Canadian politician had 
written: ‘‘ Is there a place in the British Commonwealth of Nations for Canada 
if she becomes a Sovereign State precisely as Great Britain is a Sovereign State ? 
This is a question to which Canadian Nationalists want an answer. Obviously 
if there is room in the British Commonwealth of Nations for Great Britain as 
an independent nation, but no room for any other dependent nation, Canada 
and the other Dominions are not nations, are not equal to Great Britain, but 
are in fact glorified Colonies pretending in the face of the world to be something 
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which they are not.” ‘I feel convinced that when a public man of authority, 
in a country such as Canada, feels and speaks like this, the principle upon which 
we have been engaged in building up the Empire since 1919 is more calculated 
to bring about its fall than to serve as a foundation for its future existence,” 
commented General Hertzog. It was clear that a Dominion such as Canada 
wished to see in its equal status real international independence, and if it was 
prevented from obtaining that independence under the existing doctrine, it 
would be compelled to obtain it along a different way. The national aspirations 
of the young Dominions were too forceful to be satisfied with mere appearances 
where the reality had become a necessity. 

Proceeding, General Hertzog maintained that the group unity idea had not 
proved feasible in practice. Under that idea all members of the group must 
be represented at a conference with foreign Powers, but it had happened more 
than once that important national conferences had been held without the 
Dominions being properly represented. The most convincing proof of this was 
afforded by the Treaty of Locarno, where the British Government had acted 
in such direct conflict with the principles of group unity that they had had to 
exempt the Dominions from any responsibility resulting therefrom. Genefal 
Smuts, as an enthusiastic supporter of the group unity idea, held that it was 
an essential condition for the continued existence of the Empire. Unfortunately, 
however, for General Smuts, the British Government in the important case of 
the Locarno Conference found it impossible to give effect to the essential con- 
dition of that idea, viz. joint representation and joint decision. But of much 
more importance still was the fact that the British Government, by acting as 
it had done, had not only rejected for good the idea of group unity as 
being impracticable, but had also, by leaving it optional to each separate 
Dominion to be a party to the treaty or not, recognized that the Dominions 
could not be prevented from acting in international matters as independent 
States. The rejection of the group unity idea was unavoidable, because it 
was unfeasible in practice. In international affairs it was the independent 
State that counted, and under that idea not even Great Britain could lay claim 
to sovereign independence, and if it were strictly carried out it could lead to 
nothing but impotence and inactivity. From that position Britain had 
had to save herself at Locarno, at Lausanne, at Dames (stc) and at Washington 
by going her own way independently when her own interests required her to 
do so, notwithstanding the threats of the Dominions that they were not pre- 
pared to enter by the back door. Unfortunately, according to international 
law, the group unity idea allowed of rio other entrance for the Dominions than 
by the back door, and instead of questioning with General Smuts the action of 
Britain in regard to the Locarno Treaty, they ought to be thankful to her for 
having once and for all rejected the idea of group unity which had secured to 
the Dominions nothing they did not already possess by virtue of their power 
of self-government, but, on the contrary, had destroyed in practice the inter- 
national recognition of the Dominions obtained by them through the 
signature of the Versailles Treaty. To return to a sound basis they must go 
back to Versailles and not allow themselves to be scared by idle fear from 
assuming independent international status. They were equally bound to pre- 
serve their own international independence as to preserve the good and intimate 
friendly co-operation between the Dominions and Great Britain. Indeed, one 
followed on the other. According as the Dominions realized to a greater extent 
their international obligations, responsibilities and dangers, the feeling of the 
necessity for closer and more cordial co-operation would grow and convert 
itself into practice. (Hast London Daily Dispatch, May 15, 1926.) 
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FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 
To THE Eprror or THE National Review. 


Sir,—Captain Sheppard comments upon my article in the July number 
of this Review in a spirit of such courtesy and fairness that it seems 
almost ungracious for me to point out that his own article, although 
presumably intended as a ‘“‘reply”’ and to correct “‘ overstatements,” 
in reality, and in the mind of any impartial reader, must strikingly confirm 
the general trend of my own thesis. When, for instance, he writes : 
‘“*. . . lastly the tank can seize but cannot hold ground. . . . To secure, 
consolidate, and maintain what the tank has gained infantry will have 
to be brought up at the earliest possible moment,” what is this but a 
twentieth-century version of the time-honoured saying, ‘‘ Cavalry can 
overrun but only infantry can conquer” ? 

No infantryman seeks to belittle or decry the very fine record of the 
Tank Corps or to deny that the tank constitutes a very powerful weapon 
which, working under favourable conditions and in close co-operation 
with the other arms, may even play a decisive part in winning victory. 
What we do feel is that the cult of the tank has been overdone, that the 
hasty deductions drawn from the war have not always been subjected 
to the test of reasoned criticism, and that just as the battle of Lissa led 
to the warships of all navies being burdened for nearly two generations 
by a heavy and clumsy ram, much more dangerous to their own friends 
than to their potential foes, and in like manner as the duel between 
Monitor and Merrimac set all navies building monitors, so we are in danger 
that mere fashion will play a leading part in tank-theory and tank-design. 
For instance, there is no real evidence that superiority in tanks is going 
to compensate for inferiority in the other arms. On the contrary, all the 
evidence runs dead in the opposite direction. Superiority in tanks did 
not save the Allies from very severe disasters in the spring of 1918, and 
when in July and August the tank arm gained great and striking successes, 
the fact is generally overlooked that these successes were gained by armies 
possessed of a great and decisive superiority not only in tanks but in 
infantry, artillery, and air force. And even so, the proportion of tanks 
knocked out in victorious battles was extraordinarily high. I believe that 
it worked out at twenty-five to thirty per cent. Query : What propor- 
tion of tanks would have been knocked out had the Allies been inferior 
to the enemy in infantry, guns, and air-force ? All that actual war experi- 
ence really justifies us in saying is that superiority in tanks is going to 
be helpful in exploiting superiority in the other arms. All else is mere 
surmise. 

To this come certain inherent difficulties in tank design which Captain 
Sheppard, despite the fairness with which he states his case, does not 
seem altogether to realize. He writes: ‘‘In a contest between the resisting 
power of the armour that a tank can carry and the penetrative power of 
a machine-gun that a man can carry, the armour must always win.” 
A glance at the history of recent warship design shows that in the duel 
between gun and armour on the whole the gun has had the upper hand. 
Armour introduced in the Warrior with 44 inches of wrought iron expanded 
within twenty years to the 2 4-inch plates of the Inflexible, and although 
the introduction of the compound, Harvey, and Krupp processes led to 
an apparent reduction in the thickness of belts, these were almost invariably 
backed by armour-decks curved down to the lower edge of the belt which 
added to the weight of armour carried. 
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The analogy so often made between tank and warship, however, is 
apt to be misleading in that the warship is able to concentrate protection 
upon her “ vitals,” leaving very large areas thinly armoured or entirely 
without protection. The tank cannot do this. With the land-warship 
everything is ‘ vital.” You have in the tank a steel box crowded with 
men, machinery and explosives, and your only possible policy is to 
protect the entire box, or there is nothing which is not exposed and 
nothing which is not indispensable. Leave the men fighting her guns to 
be raked by bullets, and she will lose her offensive power ; suffer her engines 
to be unprotected, and she will lose her mobility ; expose her petrol and 
munition supplies, and you will get hell if bullets touch them! A warship 
of the Queen Elizabeth type could secure comparative invulnerability by 
devoting some thirty per cent. of her displacement, i.e. carrying power, 
to protection ; a tank, to get the same relative invulnerability against an 
improved rifle as was enjoyed by Queen Elizabeth, would have to devote 
not thirty per cent. of her total carrying power to armour but at least 
seventy. But if she is going to sacrifice seventy per cent. of her carrying 
power to her steel-armoured shell, what is to be left over for factors such 
as speed, armament, munitions, and fuel endurance ? 

I think anyone with practical experience of tank design will agree 
that this presents problems of even greater intricacy and complexity than 
the design of warships. It is always much more difficult to work to a 
small scale. But at any rate Captain Sheppard’s theory that it is possible 
for the tank indefinitely to increase the weight of her armour will not 
hold water. The ultimate issue would be a tank as overburdened by her 
massive shell as-were the knights of the later medieval period by their 
own armour. We should get, not a caterpillar but a tortoise. 

It will be seen that the case for arming infantry with an improved 
rifle is much stronger than Captain Sheppard quite realizes. Considera- 
tions of space render it difficult for me to.go into technical details. I may 
say that the real problem is not the recoil but.the munitions supply. 
Give the infantryman heavier cartridges and he can carry less of them. 
It is a choice of evils. My own feeling is that if the infantryman is to 
hold his own in brushes with fast reconnaissance tanks—and if Captain 
Sheppard will re-read my article he will observe that my suggested big- 
calibre rifle applies to the combat against light tanks which cannot always 
be tackled by artillery—he must have confidence in his own weapons, 
and it is better to have, say, a hundred really effective cartridges than 
two hundred in-effective ones. To this must be added that caterpillar 
cross-country tractors have sensibly modified the problem of replenishing 
munition supply. For the rest, a calibre of 0°450, firing a special armour- 
piercing bullet, would probably meet our present requirements. 

With regard to land-mines, tanks using gaps in these would of course 
be playing into the hands of the defending artillery who would have such 
passages registered. 

In conclusion, I may repeat that it is very far indeed from my purpose 
to suggest that the tank is useless and should be cast aside. On the 
contrary, it is a very powerful weapon indeed. Let us have as many 
tanks as we can get and the best ones money can buy. But do not let 
us imagine the tank can act as a substitute for the other arms, Such 
theories can only lead to valuable tanks and gallant crews being sacrificed 
on fools’ errands if it comes to war. This will be bad for the tanks as an 
arm and for the army as a whole, Yours, etc., 

VY. W. Germans 
(‘A Rifleman ’’) 
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SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
To THe Eprror or THE National Review. 


Smr,—It is proposed to hold a Rummage Sale in order to raise funds to 
provide clothing for the many sad cases of destitute Loyalists—especially 
ex-Service men and their families—in Southern Ireland. Many 
applications are still being received from people in most distressing cir- 
cumstances, whom we are unable to help owing to lack of funds for the 
purchase of suitable clothing. 

We are therefore venturing, through your columns, to ask our many 
friends for any gifts of clothing, furniture, jewellery, or any “ jumble ” they 
can spare, and we would especially appeal to parents whose children are 
now returning to school, to send us discarded garments of any description 
in order that they may be given to the children of ex-Service men in Southern 
Ireland, whose fathers joined up voluntarily and fought in the Great War, 
and who are now suffering because of their loyalty. 

All articles should be sent to the address stated below not later than 
October 16th, or will gladly be collected from any address in London. 
Feeling sure we shall not appeal in vain, 
Yours etc., 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Chairman. 


Crcm M. Wrison. 
(Lady “ Henry ” Wilson, C.B.E., 
in charge of Clothing Department.) 


SouTHERN Irish Loyawists’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
12, PatMER STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
September 18, 1926. 


EMPIRE GROUP OF SOUTH AFRICA 


To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review. 


Dear Srr,—Your very timely warning to the people of England regarding 
the state of affairs in this country has been read with lively satisfaction 
by my Committee, and we send you the following cable, which we trust 
has been safely delivered : 


Empire Group of South Africa thank you for your warning to 
England re Hertzog. Please emphasize that loyalists here fear Hertzog 
will break with the Old Country if possible. We need all the help 
you can give us. 


We have, as yet, only a cabled summary of your article, and await with 
interest the full text. In the meantime, however, we wish to confirm our 
cable, and trust that you will spare no efforts to impress on the people 
of the Empire the extreme gravity of affairs in the Union. Ever since 
the Unholy ‘“‘ Pact ” Government was formed it has been steadily working 
in the direction of Secession from the Empire. General Hertzog, the Prime 
Minister, as is well known, journeyed to England a few years ago with 
the sole object of advocating a complete breakaway on the part of South 
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Africa from the Empire. The rebuff which he received on that occasion 
does not appear to have taught him wisdom, and now that it is in his 
power—aided by the subservient Labour leaders—to carry his views into 
effect, he is doing so as fast as he dares. The whole trend of the Pact’s 
Policy is, the belittling of the Empire, the slighting of British views and 
aspirations, the insulting of British sentiment and the undermining of 
British influence and ideals through the teaching of perverted history in 
the Government schools. This has culminated in the proposed Nationality 
and Flag Bill which was sprung upon the country at the fag-end of the 
last session of the Union Parliament and which, but for the immediate 
and unmistakable reception it received at the hands of the loyalists, par- 
ticularly in Natal, would have gone through. 

We are organizing as fast as we can opposition to this Bill here, but 
we want all the moral support we can get from the Press and the people 
in the Old Country, and we feel sure that we shall not ask in vain. 

Tn this connection we would like to invite your attention to the following 
extract from a cable which has appeared in several South African news- 
papers : 

I learn privately that it is the intention of the Civic Authorities 
of Edinburgh to offer the Freedom of the City to General Hertzog. 


We have, of course, no guarantee that this is authentic, but if it is, 
it is the greatest insult that could be offered, at this juncture, to the Empire 
at large and the loyalists of South Africa in particular, and we ask you 
to raise your voice in no uncertain way against such an outrage to our 
sentiments. 

For Empire Group of 8.A., 
P. B. ArsuTHnot, Major, 
DurBan, August 16, 1926 Local Secretary, E.G.S.A. 


COLD WATER FOR ECONOMISTS 
(By A CoRRESPONDENT) 


THE White Paper recently issued by the British Treasury 
is doubtless intended as a bucket of cold water on all econo- 
mists who have clamoured for wholesale reduction of expendi- 
ture as well as for drastic departmental retrenchment. One 
cannot, however, forget that it was the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who only last year placed himself at the head 
of the economists by promising a progressive annual reduction 
of expenditure of about £10,000,000. At least that was 
how his dictum was generally interpreted. But the Treasury 
analysis of post-war and pre-war expenditure on national 
services affords small support to this policy, and on their 
face the figures convey the impression that so far from being 
susceptible of curtailment our colossal outgoings are more 
likely to increase in the near future, although the following 
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comparison shows they have increased by no less than 
£615,696,000 since 1914: 


1914. 1926. Increase. 

National Debt ‘i - ..  £23,500,000 £364,000,000 £340,500,000 
Pensions a 5+ om - 20,631,000 127,459,000 106,828,000 
Grant Services we es ai 38,477,000 101,265,000 62,818,006 
Post Office .. ate a si 24,182,000 52,236,000 28,054,000 
Road Fund .. oul Ps ay 1,545,000 17,500,000 15,965,000 
Imperial Defence .. ks ok 73,429,000 100,212,000 26,783,000 
Tax Collection he aa ~ 3,978,000 10,765,000 6,787,000 
Insurance Grants .. a die 6,407,000 18,132,000 11,725,000 
New Services st i al _— 10,184,000 10,184,000 
All other Civil Services st ne 12,826,000 18,888,000 6,062,000 

1otals ... re ys .. £204,945,000 £820,641,000 £615,696,000 


An explanatory official note points out that in comparing 
the two years allowance must be made generally for the 
effect of increased prices reflected in pay and supplies and 
growth of population. Of the total cost of pensions, 
£63,957,000 is due to war pensions; £19,684,000 to the 
increased cost of Old Age Pensions consequent upon the 


doubling of the scale by the Act of 1919, the concessions as f 


to means made by the Act of 1924, and the Widows’, 
Orphans’, etc., Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, and the 
increase in the number of pensioners through the growth 
of population. The Widows’ Pensions Act accounts for a 
further £4,000,000 (the Exchequer contribution), and the 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1918, as subsequently 
amended, for £4,644,000. 


